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THE WEEK. 


THE war news this weekis scantier than ever; the one 
event of real importance has been the capture of a con- 
centration camp at Pietersburg, at the extreme northern 
limit of the seat of war. The value of this success to 
the enemy depends, of course, upon the number of 
recruits which he has been able to obtain by it, and on 
that we have no information whatsoever. Indeed, after 
the discovery, by the Governmental press, that Lord 
Kitchener had instructions to send the fullest news 
upon the war, and after Mr. Balfour’s declaration that 
nothing, whether to the advantage or disadvantage of 
the Government, was kept back, it would be ridiculous 
to expect any news of such a reverse. There is one 
other point of importance besides the number of recruits 
obtained by the enemy in this coup. How was the 
concentration camp guarded? It might further be 
asked what relation the attack on the line at Potgieter’s 
Rust had with the attack upon Pietersburg. It is well 
known that the Boers no longer attack the railway ; it 
is equally well known that the concentration camp at 
Pietersburg was placed at the extremity of the line with 
the direct object of preventing the enemy from inter- 
fering with the supply trains which fed their women and 
children. The inference is obvious, but as we are given 
no details, and shall be given none, it is useless to 
pursue the matter further. 


THE captures by General Bruce Hamilton and by 
Colonel Plumer in the Eastern Transvaal may, or may 
not, be of considerable importance. This is one 
Occasion out of many in which one can point out the 
double effect of the Government’s stupidity in suppress- 
ing news. If something like half a thousand Boers 
were really disposed of last week, and if there was any 
kind of probability of going on at that rate, the war 
would be within measurable distance of its end. The 
fact that everybody knows that it is not within such a 
measurable distance is a sufficient evidence of the value 
of the Government’s figures. But suppose, for a 
moment, that the 426 ‘‘ accounted for”’ are really fight- 
ing men, as the Government pretends them to be, then, 
by its past policy of misstatement and concealment, the 
Government has lost a very valuable piece of support. 
Probably at this time of day no one would believe a word 
that was said officially upon the condition of South 
Africa, however true the statement might be, and we 
fancy that after Mr. Brodrick’s remarks upon Kuruman 
in the House of Commons, a reply from the Treasury 
Bench will count as little as a despatch or a ministerial 
speech. 


THE conviction is growing that H.M.S. Condor, 
with regard to the fate of which there has been so 
much anxiety, must have been lost. <A report reached 
Vancouver last Tuesday that a boat, marked with the 
Broad Arrow, and having other indications of having 
belonged to the Condor, was found near Ahousett. 
H.M.S. Egeria left on the same day to join in the 
search for the missing vessel, in which two American 
cutters and two English war-ships are now engaged. 
Had the engines of the ship broken down the Condor 





would have been dependent upon her sails, and it has 
been argued that such a breakdown would account for 
the long delay ; but the condition of the weather upon 
the track which she should have pursued does not, un- 
fortunately, lend weight to this argument. 


Tue Prince of Wales left London on Friday evening 
upon his visit to the German Court in connection with 
the birthday festivities of the Emperor. The Prince 
returned to England on Thursday. Upon his arrival in 
Berlin the Emperor made a very friendly speech of 
welcome, but the indifference of the populace was 
extremely marked. There were on Sunday one or two 
unimportant incidents in the crowd, but there was no 
serious demonstration against this nation or its heir- 
apparent. The press, for what it is worth, has con- 
fined its comments upon the occasion chiefly to the 
omission from the Emperor’s speeches of certain cus- 
tomary phrases where international relations are con- 
cerned, and his insistence upon the domestic nature of 
the visit. The Prince left Berlin upon Tuesday night 
to visit the Court of Strelitz. Another incident of no 
great importance marked his departure, but it has 
excited no comment either in the foreign press or our 
own, and the demonstrators were immediately arrested 
by the police. 


On Tuesday Mr. Chamberlain stated, in answer to 
a question, that there was nothing to prevent Boer 
officers in the field from making overtures of peace to 
the Commander-in-Chief. Mr. Balfour stated that no 
overtures had been received from anyone authorised to 
speak for the Boers. A communication was received 
on Saturday from the Dutch Government which was 
then under consideration. On Thursday Mr. Balfour 
stated that the Dutch Government would receive the 
reply by the following day. 


Tue debate on Mr. Redmond’s amendment was 
resumed on Friday in last week by Mr. T. P. O’Connor, 
who declared that removable magistrates are as truly 
subject to Mr. Wyndham as his servants. Mr. Dillon 
said the new agitation was a tenants’ agitation and not 
a political manceuvre. He offered to recommend the 
tenants in Roscommon to pay their rents as far as they 
could if the Chief Secretary would use his influence to 
secure the intervention of the Congested Districts 
Board. He reminded the House that, in spite of his 
strong opinion on the Jameson Raid, he had signed a 
petition for Dr. Jameson and his colleagues to be treated 
as first-class misdemeanants. He called on those who 
had asked him to sign that petition to keep their 
promise and prevent Irish Members from being treated 
as common criminals. Mr. Macartney condemned the 
Government for allowing the United Irish League to 
become powerful. The real state of the country could 
not be ascertained from the criminal statistics. There 
was organised intimidation by the league. The 
Attorney-General for Ireland said there were no crimes 
of violence in Ireland, and there was therefore no cause 
for changing the venue. But there were conspiracies 
in some counties against paying rent, and therefore the 
Government had applied that section of the Crimes Act 
which dispensed with trial by jury. To proclaim the 
United Irish League as an illegal association would be 
ineffective, 
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Mr. Morey complained that the Irish Attorney- 
General had spent most of his time in a trumpery 
dispute with Mr. Macartney over a few obscure per- 
sonages. Yet the amendment covered a very large 
field. Coercion had been revived after a nine years’ 
truce, and yet the Chief Secretary himself declared there 
was no serious crime in Ireland. In the old days no 
Chief Secretary would have dreamt of recommending 
coercion unless he brought with him a red list of 
crimes and outrages. Trial by jury was sacred in 
England and Scotland. Yet it was to be suspended so 
lightly in Ireland. Had the Government tried the 
experiment of proceeding by trial by jury? (Mr. 
Wyndham thought they had, but could not give an 
example—on consultation with the Attorney-General he 
was unable to answer.) Mr. Morley said when he was 
Irish Secretary he had to deal with boycotting. Lord 
Salisbury, when he sought the Irish vote of which we 
were now to be independent, said ‘boycotting had 
grown up under the Crimes Act” and “ depended on 
the passing humours of the population.” He had 
himself the strongest aversion to boycotting, but he 
had proceeded against it under the ordinary law. As for 
land purchase, he was half inclined to think that it was 
a mistake to have left the policy of rent fixing for that 
of purchase. But he agreed with Mr. Russell that the 
present stage of the land question could not be regarded 
as final. Compulsion was defensible in principle, and 
he would support the amendment because its applica- 
tion would depend on the Legislature of the time. He 
would vote, ashe had voted and spoken for sixteen years, 
for a proposal to confer on the people of Ireland the 
same right to govern themselves as we gave to our 
colonies. 


An amendment to the Address demanding an in- 
quiry into the agreement entered into between the Post 
Office and the National Telephone Company was moved 
by the Lord Mayor on Monday and seconded by Mr. 
Lough. The mover drew attention to the principal 
objections to the new agreement, and pointed out that 
‘* whilst the Post Office must have been in hourly com- 
munication with the National Telephone Company, 
not a single local authority had been consulted 
except by means of a printed circular, which 
was sent out when the whole thing was settled.” 
Mr. Lough reminded the Government that the 
House of Commons had voted £2,000,000 for the 
development of the telephone service, and the estab- 
lishment of a competitive system. Mr. Austen Cham- 
berlain defended the Post Office, but promised 
‘* periodical inquiries.” Mr. Buxton replied. Mr. 
Hanbury said the telephone service in London would 
be ‘‘the very best in Europe.” Mr. Burns said he 
believed it to be ‘‘the very worst in the world.” Sir 
J. Dimsdale asked leave to withdraw his amendment, 
which was refused; but the amendment was ultimately 
defeated by a majority of 88. 


On Tuesday there was a debate on Mr. Seton- 
Karr’s amendment calling for an inquiry into the ques- 
tion of our dependence on foreign supplies. The chief 
speech in the discussion was made by Sir William 
Harcourt, who said the project of storing grain meant 
raising the price of corn in an attempt to provi- 
sion forty millions of people, as a way of fighting against 
a ‘*corner” in America, whereas our true policy 
was to rely on the fleet. Mr. Gerald Balfour agreed 
with Sir William Harccurt. Granaries would mean 
a capital expenditure of thirty millions. The amend- 
ment was withdrawn. Mr. Boland moved an amend- 
ment calling attention to the grievances of Malta, and 
Mr. Chamberlain, at the end of a long speech, in which 
he defended his action, announced that he intended to 
withdraw the proclamation announcing that English 
would become the official language in nineteen years. 
The Leader of the Opposition welcomed this announce- 


ment very cordially, and Mr. Boland withdrew his 
amendment. 


Mr. Sinciair’s amendment to the Address calling 
for redistribution and providing for the representatives 
of the Colonies in the Imperial Parliament, was dis- 
cussed on Tuesday and Wednesday. Mr. Balfour was 
confident that an opportunity for discussing definite 
proposals of redistribution would be presented 
to the House during the present Parliament, 
but such a bill could not be introduced at 
this stage. A redistribution bill must not be a mere 
duel between the three nationalities. Population 
was not the only criterion. Mr. Asquith welcomed 
Mr. Balfour’s statement as correcting the impressions 
created by the Blenheim speeches. Mr. Bryce went 
more fully into the matter. He argued that it 
was a serious matter to override the Act of 
Union. That Act had been broken in the case 
of the Disestablishment of the Irish Church, but 
that step was taken with the approval of the majority 
of the Irish nation. Ireland was governed in one sense 
as a Crown Colony, for the people had no control 
over the Executive, and to reduce the representation 
would aggravate this grievance. Redistribution would 
involve a good deal more than its friends recognised ; 
the University seats and plural voting must go, 
also the historic connections of certain boroughs. 
There was little discussion of the proposal for Colonial 
representation, which Sir Charles Dilke and Mr. 
Hemphill opposed. An amendment on the subject of 
destitute aliens was beaten by a large majority. Mr. 
Gerald Balfour said restrictions had done very little in 
Ame-ica. Mr. Burns asked whether Park Lane would 
be included in an inquiry which Mr. Balfour promised. 
The Address was agreed to on Wednesday. 


THREE measures of unusual importance were intro- 
duced by the Government on Thursday. Mr. Balfour 
brought forward his proposals for reforming the pro- 
cedure of the House, of which the chief are for dividing 
the daily sitting into two by a dinner interval, with 
time for questions and private business at the begin- 
nings of each. Bills are to be printed and read a first 
time without leave. Other changes are designed to 
save time, and to give more disciplinary power to the 
House and the Speaker, and to restrict the oppor- 
tunities of private members. The second proposal was 
the London Water Bill (noticed elsewhere), and the 
third, Mr. Ritchie’s Licensing Bill. The latter is 
directed against drunkenness and bogus clubs. 
Heavier penalties are to be inflicted on _ licencees 
permitting drunkenness, habitual intemperance on the 
part of either husband or wife is to bea ground for judicial 
separation, records of convictions must be produced at 
every brewster sessions, and grocers’ licenses are placed 
within the justices’ discretion. The bill dealt also with 
clubs. Every club supplying alcohol must be regis- 
tered, the secretary furnishing the justices’ clerk with 
particulars of subscription and membership, and a court 
of summary jurisdiction is to have power to close clubs 
improperly conducted. Mr. Caine thought the bill 
would receive the support of temperance reformers, and 
Major Jameson welcomed it on behalf of *‘ the Trade.’’ 





On Thursday Mr. Walter Long, the President of 
the Local Government Board, moved the first reading 
of a bill for the establishment of a Water Board, to 
take over the water powers and water areas of the 
eight London water companies. Mr. Long admitted 
that that this proposal to disestablish the water com- 
panies has been forced upon the Government by the 
persistent efforts of the London County Council to 
establish itself in their place by the promotion 
of an annual bill. The Government bill proposes 
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to create a Water Board of sixty-seven members, 
with a paid chairman and vice-chairman. “ The 
unwieldy character” (Sir A. Rollit) of “this mob” 
(Mr. John Burns) is due to the Government’s deter- 
mination to give one or more representatives to each 
of the twenty-eight metropolitan boroughs. We know 
of no precedent for the constitution of a body on which 
county councillors and the members of subordinate 
authorities in the same area will sit together. We 
infer from the vigorous speeches of the Liberal Leader 
and of Mr. John Burns that the principal criticism of 
the Opposition will be directed against the constitution 
of the Board, which is inspired by the malignant hos- 
tility of monopolists to the London County Council, 
but that the purchase clauses of the bill will also 
require amendment. 


Our correspondent in Vienna thinks that Dr. 
Koerber’s Cabinet has at last got the ship of State 
into somewhat quieter water. The great riddle still to 
be solved, as we have constantly explained, is the 
Austro-Hungarian Ausgleich, or financial agreement. 
If Dr. Koerber can possibly manage to get this very 
difficult business out of the way, he may be able to 
inake a patched-up truce between Germans and Czechs 
in Bohemia; but our correspondent recognises that 
speculation upon this subjectis almost vain. His most 
important news is that the able Ambassador of Austria 
at the Court of St. Petersburg is working strongly, and 
with every chance of success, for a rapprochement 
between Austria and Russia. It seems very likely ‘that 
whatever be the fate of the German Tariff, it will have 
produced more friendly commercial relations between 
Austria and Italy on the one hand, and Russia and 
France on the other. 


Since the conversion of Great Britain to Free 
Trade in the forties there has been no event in the com- 
mercial history of Europe which has created so much 
stir as the new Tariff proposed and published by the 
Imperial Government of Germany last summer. At 
first most political observers were disposed to regard 
its passing as a foregone conclusion. The number of 
Free Traders in the German Reichstag was com- 
paratively small. The attitude of the Socialists was 
somewhat uncertain, especially as regards those who 
represented agricultural constituencies. Only a few of 
the so-called Liberals took up a strong attitude of 
opposition. The Government had not only its regular 
Conservative supporters, but might count, it was 
thought, upon the whole army of Clericals. But those 
who argued in this way failed to take into considera- 
tion the strength of the Free Trade sentiment which 
has been growing up of late among the commercial 
and industrial classes of Germany. The last seven or 
eight years have been the most prosperous that Ger- 
many has ever known, and this is generally attributed 
to the great instalment of Free Trade which was intro- 
duced eight years ago, and upon which the present 
commercial treaties were framed. Unfortunately for 
the German Government the decline of German trade 
and the approach of a commercial crisis were coincident 
with rumours of a revival of protection ; and the publi- 
cation of the Tariff undoubtedly deepened the depression 
and gloom. 


WE now learn on the best authority that the 
prospects of a successful resistance to the Tariff pro- 
posais are improving every month. Following the 
example of the German Nationalists in Austria the Free 
Trade members of the Reichstag are resorting to a 
policy of obstruction with a view to retarding the pro- 
gress of the Tariff Bill, and to compelling the Govern- 
ment to dissolve the Reichstag before the bill becomes 
law. If only the Free Traders and their Socialist 
allies can succeed in this they expect to be able to 
sweep the towns on the cry of cheap bread. In this 


connection it is interesting to read the report of Mr. 
Mason, the United States Consul at Berlin. Perhaps 
he is unduly sanguine, but his survey of the situation 
shows great political sagacity, and lends real weight 
to his remarkable conclusion that ‘‘ It would seem 
impossible that a measure against which so many 
powerful influences are leagued can ever become law in 
its present form.” The best symptom of all is that 
independent or neutral politicians like Herr von Gerlach 
have thrown 1n their lot with the Free Traders. 


Or the Hampstead election little need be said. 
The Ministerial candidate was thrust upon the constitu- 
ency against the wishes even of the local Conservative 
organisation. His only claim to distinction was a 
record of lost elections and a chairmanship of the Trans- 
vaal Claims Commission. It is doubtful whether Mr. 
Milvain could have retained any seat outside the London 
suburbs. London, which neither possesses nor desires 
self-government, has only added one more to the dull 
contingent of nonentities who give an unintelligent 
adhesion to the Ministry. There was one question of 
immediate importance—the telephone deal; on this 
subject Mr. Milvain voted against the interests of his 
constituents. 


Mr. Runciman has been returned for Dewsbury by 
a majority of 1,148 over his Conservative and of more 
than 4,000 over his Socialist opponent. The Socialist 
and Labour poll is 500 more than it was at the last 
three-cornered contest in 1895, the only previous 
occasion cn which the Liberal majority in Dewsbury 
has fallen below 2,000. Before the contest Mr. 
Runciman had been identified with the Imperialist 
wing. But during the contest he has pledged himself 
to support Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and to 
vote for Home Rule. His views about South Africa 
were not very clear, and this no doubt accounts 
for the largeness of Mr. Quelch’s following. But he 
was definitely against the policy of unconditional sur- 
render and in favour of negotiation, and Mr. Chamber- 
lain declared a day or two before the poll that there 
were ‘‘ only two parties—the party that is for its own 
country and the party that is for the Boers.” The 
Conservative Press fails to point out how much it will 
encourage the Boers to learn, on such authority, that 
three out of every five voters in Dewsbury belong to 
their party. At Sheffield Mr. Vaile, who calls himself 
the Liberal candidate, has thrown over .Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman and Home Rule. He will, no 
doubt, be beaten soundly, as Mr. Harmsworth was in 
Lanark. 


For the sake of two or three West Indian 
Islands with populations which might together make 
a moderate county borough, Mr. Chamberlain is 
trying to force the Cabinet into the protection of cane 
sugar by means of countervailing duties. A small 
clique of sugar refiners and West Indian agents is now 
besieging the Government departments and trying to 
enlist the sympathies of the Civil Service. At Brussels 
it is understood that the British representative at 
the conference on sugar bounties has actually been 
instructed to endeavcur by threats of counter- 
vailing duties to force France, Germany, and Austria 
to abandon the sugar bounties, which have lowered the 
price of sugar to the English consumer. It is con- 
sidered by experts that the abandonment of the sugar 
bounties or the imposition of countervailing duties 
would cost the inhabitants of the United Kingdom not 
less than five millions a year. It might possibly benefit 
Jamaica to the extent of £5,000. Fortunately it will 
be difficult for the Chancellor of the Exchequer to take 
any decisive step this year. He will probably content 
himself with doubling the sugar duties—a serious blow 
to the jam and confectionery trades, whose apathy is 
extraordinary. 
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NEGOTIATIONS ? 


LL kinds of speculation are necessarily rife on the 
subject of the communication from the Dutch 
Government. It seems to us that in such a situation 
it is well to put acurb on certain kinds of curiosity, and 
to avoid anything which may prejudice the chances of 
a settlement. The important fact at the moment is 
not the cause or the manner of the action of the Dutch 
Ministry. It is enough that action of some kind has 
been taken. We hope that Mr. Balfour’s answer that 
the Dutch Government would receive the reply of the 
Cabinet on Friday does not mean that the incident is 
closed, and the opportunity gone. 

For, whatever the precise contents of the Dutch 
Note, it is impossible to suppose that there was nothing 
which wise statesmanship could turn to account. 
A prudent diplomacy knows how to take advantage 
of a parenthesis or an aside. And we are convinced 
that the mass of temperate opinion, whatever its views 
on the origin of the war, would welcome any oppor- 
tunity of forwarding the interests of peace. 

There are two grounds on which men resent the 
suggestion that we should have a hospitable mind for 
overtures of any description. The first ground is 
that anything short of a direct offer of unqualified sub- 
mission from the Boer leaders is an officious inter- 
ference. Obviously a great deal depends on the form 
of the overtures. But to rule out all such overtures and 
to snub all such efforts is to postpone the interests of 
two races to the merest pedantry, and pedantry is the 
characteristic of little minds. A great empire and a 
great European nation would be in a constant state of 
war if its statesmen were the slaves of punctilio and 
the prisoners of a blind formalism. The second 
ground is that peace by a settlement is just what 
the nation should avoid. We are told that the 
South African business is now an affair of police. 
Our concern is to put down disorder and to 
restore discipline. There are no recognised authori- 
ties in South Africa for the simple reason that we are 
the authorities, and rebels have no right to be 
heard. The country must be pacified ; our own institu- 
tions impesed ; our own officials made absolute, and 
those Boers who will not accept such conditions 
must find a home in some other continent. We are not 
concerned at this moment with the justice or in- 
justice of such a claim. As our readers know, we 
think no nation is warranted in annihilating all the 
rights of another nation, and depriving it of any voice, 
even for negotiating, by the simple expedient of dis- 
qualifying its leaders. But whether this course is just 
or unjust, is it likely to restore peace or to secure our 
interests in South Africa? The prolongation of the 
war means more than bloodshed and destruction ; it 
means, as anyone who looks at the dismal story of Cape 
Colony must know, an endless procession to the gallows 
and chronic absolutism in our old colony. Lord 
Milner’s policy of ‘‘squeezing” involves a long strain on 
the entire system of South Africa, and such experiments 
with human endurance are the desperate remedies of 
men who have lost the secrets or the temper of states- 
manship. Peace is the end of war, and the endless 


pacification to which Lord Milner looks, means endless 
conflict. It is a question whether a contented British 
South Africa can ever emerge out of the existing con- 
fusion and disorder; it is certain that to refuse to make 
any settlement means deliberately to establish our rule 
on a live volcano of irrepressible hatreds and defiance. 





THE LANGUAGE OF MALTA. 


R. CHAMBERLAIN’S announcement in the 
course of Tuesday’s debate on the condition 
of Malta has closed a trivial and irritating chapter in 
Imperial history. It opened in the summer which saw 
the great outbreak of the racial intolerance in South 
Africa, and it belongs to the same movement of ideas. 
Like the original demand for reforms in the Transvaal, it 
was by no means without basis or justification. But 
the real grievances which existed, in the temper which 
then dominated the Colonial Office, only served a move- 
ment for the Anglification of the Empire. As the 
political system of South Africa was to be ‘‘ unified,” 
as the new Commonwealth of Australia was to be 
subjected by straiter ties than ever before to the 
jurisdiction of the Privy Council, so in Malta 
and in Cyprus the English language was to be 
imposed as the necessary badge of a spiritual 
subjection to English civilisation. The occasion was 
not ill chosen. An English colonel had just been 
committed for contempt of court because he had 
refused to sign a deposition in Italian which he could 
not understand. The statistics of the primary schools 
appeared to show that 98 per cent. of the Maltese 
parents preferred English to Italian as the language 
which their children should learn in order to supple- 
ment the barbarous Arabic patois of the island. Clearly 
jt was monstrous that, in an island which lives by the 
necessities of its garrison of ten thousand British troops, 
a British litigant should be refused permission to plead 
in his own language. The refusal seemed the more 
ridiculous when the natives themselves were manifest- 
ing year by year an appreciation of the advantages to 
be derived from a knowledge of English. And so it 
came about that Mr. Chamberlain issued the proclama- 
tion which he has now withdrawn, announcing that in 
eighteen years Italian should be the sole official 
language of the island. 

The agitation which followed expressed the stout 
nationalism of the islanders in terms which appeared 
offensive and ridiculous to the average Northern mind. 
In the Legislative Assembly the elected members were 
unanimous and unflinching in obstructing every Govern- 
ment proposal and refusing even the most necessary 
supplies. An arbitrary proclamation had then to be 
supported by legislation by Order in Council. The 
population, which had gone a-Mafficking in a 
style which pales even the most riotous excesses 
of Piccadilly-circus, took to mass meetings and 
processions, while the lads who had plied their 
‘‘Kruger’s ticklers” burned a toy Union Jack and 
damaged a statue of the Queen. The language of the 


responsible leaders was to English ears merely flain- 
boyant and ridiculous rhetoric. The plain man refused 
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to understand that a population which speaks a debased 
Arabic, and is eager to learn English, could be in 
earnest in its sentimental attachment to Italian. But 
in Italy the movement awakened a very serious echo 
indeed, and in the island itself even the authorities had 
to admit that all this whimsical talk about ‘‘ bleeding to 
death” and resisting ‘‘ slavery” expressed a very real 
purpose. The fact probably is thata parent who has 
to choose would like his child to learn English at 
school simply because he knows that he will pick up 
Italian without much difficulty at home and in the 
streets. Italian is the language of the Church, and 
it represents to a people eager to acquire educa. 
tion and refinement the culture which they aspire some 
day to possess. That point of view is as unintelligible 
to the average Englishman as the bombastic language 
in which it was expressed. The whole incident is an 
illustration of the folly of any attempt by a Northern 
people to govern a Southern race without sympathy or 
comprehension. Such failures are the most cogent 
pleas for self-government. 

Mr. Chamberlain was right in making English an 
alternative language in the courts, right in encourag- 
ing its use in the schools, where it competes freely 
with Italian. He may be right in his calculation 
that twenty years hence the whole island will, if 
jeft to itself, speak an English of sorts. But if he 
is right in that forecast then he condemns his own 
proclamation as a wanton and unnecessary attempt to 
hurry the inevitable course of events. It is typical of 
his temperament that he should wish to do by force of 
will what nature would have done for him. The desire 
for advertisement has, no doubt, something to do 
with the matter. He would seem to filch the glory 
that belongs to time. He would like to claim 
for his forcing-house the credit that belongs to 
the sun. The result is that he has reinforced the 
nationalism of the Maltese, as he has stirred the 
racial passions even cf the Anglophil Dutch. He him- 
self admits that where 98 per cent. of the Maltese 
children learnt English before the proclamation, only 
75 per cent. study it now. And when all is over, he 
has had to unsay another of the too numerous things 
which he ‘has said.” But it is more important now 
to congratulate him on the withdrawal of his proclama- 
tion than to denounce him for its issue. There are 
other much more mischievous documents which must 
go the same way. 





THE IRISH DEBATE. 


TJ T is little wonder to anyone who followed the debate 

on the Irish amendment Jast week that Mr. Red- 
mond is able to borrow Mr. Lecky’s phrase about the 
Union and to declare that ‘‘the unbribed intellect of 
Ireland is against the Government.” If an Irish- 
man has any respect for the semblance of civil 
rights and justice, he can have no_ respect for 
British law as it is dispensed in his country at 
this moment. Some of the judges, as Mr. Morley 
very rightly complained, step outside their judicial 


sphere in order to make recommendations for a resort to 
coercion. Others assail the action of the Government 
in purchasing estates, and turn their Courts into 
political debates, provoking grand juries to pass 
resolutions approving the policy the judges condemn. 
If the law is to be respected by the community, the 
first to set the example should be the judges, In 
Ireland they are the first, whilst wearing the venerable 
robes of an impartial office, to take an active and 
militant share in political quarrels. Such a state of 
things should be unwelcome to any Government 
which professed to maintain the neutral majesty 
of the law. But this Government turns all 
the axioms of British politics into paradoxes when it 
deals with Ireland. The Irishman who holds the 
opinions which are common to all Ireland, except her 
distant landlords, finds his adversaries everywhere—in 
the Chief Secretary’s Lodge, in the Land Courts, in the 
Law Courts—and it would appear as if all the machinery 
of administration and the institutions of law and order 
were designed not to secure obedience to the law, but 
to protect the exclusive interests of an infinitesimal frac- 
tion of the nation. It was significant that Mr. Wyndham 
declared his policy in Ireland, at a lunch in Bel- 
fast, from which the Nationalist Press was ex- 
cluded, that his host was Lord Londonderry, 
who bitterly condemned all the measures, Liberal or 
Conservative, which have improved the position of the 
tenants, and that his audience made no secret of the 
fact that they only welcomed Mr. Wyndham because 
they thought they discerned in him a very different 
temper from that which had made Mr. Gerald Balfour’s 
régime so distasteful to the landlords. 

It would be difficult to make the Irish people 
respect British government when it sees that no margin 
of public affairs escapes the intrusions of political par- 
tisanship, even if the common law were in form the 
law of the land. But the common law is no longer the 
law of Ireland. Mr. Wyndham has taken down the 
Crimes Act from the shelf to which it had been 
relegated by the wisdom of two Chief Secretaries, and 
at this moment the revolutionary system created by 
that Act is in force. How many Englishmen grasp 
what this means? There was a_ great deal of 
simulated anger in the Imperialist Press over the 
refusal of civil rights to the Outlanders in the 
Transvaal. But in its most arbitrary moments, when 
threatened with rebellion and invasion, the Trans- 
vaal executive never sanctioned so absolute a suppres- 
sion of all the guarantees of civil liberty as that 
on which Mr. Wyndham has set his seal in Ireland. 
When meetings are held Irishmen are allowed or for. 
bidden to speak at the discretion of policemen; they are 
liable, on account either of their own statements, or on 
account of sentiments expressed in their presence, to 
be sent to prison without a trial by jury, at the order 
of removable magistrates, who are, as Mr. T. P. 
O’Connor declared, as much Mr. Wyndham’s subor- 
dinates as if they were his personal servants. Mr. 
O’Donnell attended a meeting of his constituents ; 
when he rose to speak he was forbidden by the police 
to open his mouth; the meeting had not been ‘ pro- 
claimed,” and several speeches had been made 
already. Mr. O'Donnell insisted on his right to 
speak, and for that offence he is now in 
prison, sent there by the order of magistrates 
who are the Chief Secretary’s marionettes, and his 
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audience for insisting on their right to hear their 
member were treated with a violence which in England 
does not escape punishment when it is reluctantly 
visited on a mob which wantonly destroys its Town 
Hall. At this moment the common policeman—drawn 
from the force which produced Sergeant Sheridan— 
decides whether an Irishman may address his consti- 
tuents; a removable magistrate decides whether his 
opinions are so mischievous as to deserve imprison- 
ment. And Mr. Wyndham, who has revived coercion, 
admits that there is no crime in Ireland. A tyranny which 
men would shrink to impose when the public safety 
was in danger and public affairs in confusion is imposed 
on a peaceful and crimeless country at the instigation 
of a handful of landlords. Mr. Morley, who resolutely 
defied the pressure to which Mr. Wyndham has sub- 
mitted without a struggle, who braved five votes of 
censure in as many weeks, asked Mr. Wyndham 
whether he had proceeded under the common law in 
any of the cases to which he has applied the Crimes 
Act. Mr. Wyndham could not reply. He thought he 
had tried the common law, but he was not certain, 
and a hasty consultation with the Attorney-General 
left him doubtful and silent. It is with such blithe 
and casual unconcern and such lounging indifference 
that a Chief Secretary in whose veins, by a 
strange irony of history, there runs the blood of a 
famous high-born rebel sets up again an odious and 
intolerable system, derelict for nine years, at a moment 
when, on his own admission, crime and outrage are 
almost unknown. 

This revival of coercion is, as Mr. Morley said, a 
matter of supreme public importance. If Irishmen 
themselves were ready to let the Irish question sleep, 
the Government have apparently decided to excite and 
provoke it at any cost to the public peace. They 
could not find a simpler way of compelling every 
English Liberal to forget the harsh recrimina- 
tions of the last two years, and it is significant 
that after Mr. Morley’s masterly exposure of the folly 
and injustice of Mr. Wyndham’s capitulation to the 
landlords, Liberals of every colour voted with the Irish 
Party. If the Government think they can kill the agita- 
tion for compulsory land purchase by suspending the 
law, they are as short-sighted as Mr. Brodrick, who, 
when he was a member of a Parliamentary Committee 
in 1894, left the room as a protest against Mr. Morley’s 
report, little thinking that a year later the Government 
of which he was a member would incorporate the 
recommendations of that very report in a bill. Mr. 
Brodrick, who roundly declared in 1894 that no land 
legislation was necessary, lived to vote, as a docile 
member of Lord Salisbury’s Government, for a measure 
he had denounced by anticipation as a critic of Mr. 
Morley’s report. .Mr. Wyndham thinks compulsory 
purchase will ‘‘never” come in Ireland, forgetting 
that if one thing has been learnt from Irish history 
it is that finality has disappeared from its politics. 
And if there ever was a system to which it is sheer 
blindness to ascribe finality, it is, as Mr. Morley showed, 
the existing land system in Ireland. Rightly or wrongly, 
the policy of fixing rents has been supplemented by the 
policy of purchase. The result, as Mr. Russell showed’ 
in his book, is to create a favoured community within 
the nation: ‘‘ there are 62,000 tenants in Ireland who 
pay 25 or 30 per cent. less by way of terminable 
annuity than their neighbours pay as judicial rent; 


they will own the land free of all charge in forty-nine 
years.” This process cannot stop still. As Mr. Morley 
showed, as soon as the Irish Secretary brings in a land 
bill he will develop this principle a little further. The 
contrast between the tenants of the Dillon Estate and the 
tenants of the De Freyne Estate will reproduce itself else- 
where. Men whoarespending their lives inan unprofitable 
struggle with nature,and an exorbitant rent ona property 
which will never be theirs, will look over the hedge and 
see their neighbours paying a reasonable sum every 
year to cultivate farms of which they will one day be 
the masters. Compulsion, as Mr. Morley argued, is 
just as legitimate in purchase as in controlling rents, 
and the contention of the Zzmes that compulsion is all 
right in principle, but that Mr. Gladstone’s legislation 
has made it very difficult to decide what the value of a 
property is, only means that landlords would have pre- 
ferred to sell their estates before the law courts had 
reduced their rents by 42 per cent. Three and a half 
millions out of four andahalf millions of people in Ireland 
depend upon the land; all Ireland, except some of the 
landlords and their agents, are in favour of land 
purchase, knowing from the very success of Mr. 
Balfour’s policy that nothing else can secure social 
peace, or stem the tide of exile. Such a demand can- 
not be destroyed by coercion, which only transforms 
political diplomacy into agrarian war. The debate on 
the amendment has helped to remind Liberals of the 
true facts of the situation, to remind them that nothing 
is solved by the fastidious elegance which declares with 
scornful lip that Liberals can have nothing to do with 
men who are just what they were when the Conserva- 
tives acted with them in 1885, and the Liberals in 1886; 
and that what is wanted to settle the Irish question 
is not hypocritical disdain, but honest Liberalism. 





BEEF, MUTTON, AND WAR. 


R. SEDDON, perhaps the least dignified of all 

the petty potentates in our Empire, has 

taken advantage of, let us hope, an unusually good 
luncheon in a New Zealand village to instruct the War 
Office that it has no right to prefer the meat of Argen- 
tina to the meat of New Zealand and Australia. In 
this opinion he is supported by Mr. See, himself a 
commission agent by trade, and so well accustomed to 
the job that he has actually charged the Imperial 
Government with a commission of 3 per cent. on all 
disbursements! A correspondent of the A/anchester 
Guardian shows that Mr. Seddon’s impudent speech 
and Mr. See’s extraordinary demand are a natural 
consequence of the new and rather sordid hooks 
by which Mr. Chamberlain has been trying to 
grapple the bodies (not the sculs) of the colonies to the 
Mother Country. It seems, oddly enough, that the fury 
of Mr. Seddon and Mr. See will eventually descend 
upon a much greater man than Mr. Brodrick, for we 
gather from the Morning Leader that Mr. Cecil Rhodes 
(who knows even better than Mr. Seddon how to com- 
bine politics with business and to make money out of 
imperialism) was a little too quick for the Australasian 
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commission agents, and got a big contract for De Beers 
to supply food to the army. De Beers, which can 
make anything from a diamond to a war, and will do 
nothing at a loss, found that in the matter of this 
contract imperialism could not be harmonised with 
business, and so, of course, imperialism went to the 
wall. De Beers bought its meat for the British soldier 
from Argentina instead of from New Zealand. 

The incident will, we hope, direct the attention of 
Parliament to the question. Who are the parties 
making fortunes out of the war, and how far does 
their influence extend? It is, of course, impossible to 
have a great expenditure upon war without corruption. 
The floods of money which pour out of the Exchequer 
cannot be guided and controlled. The Treasury is 
powerless. The departments cannot watch all their 
servants. Meanwhile Mr. Chamberlain, finding that 
the loyal enthusiasm of colonial Governments was 
beginning to flag, has tried to stimulate it at the 
expense of the national debt. The meat paid 
for by the British Treasury and eaten by the 
British soldiers has not, it appears, been obtained by fair 
contracts in the open market. A preference has been 
accorded to Messrs. See, Seddon, and Co., and they 
have come to regard the South African war not as a 
great-hearted conflict for justice and freedom, but asa 
market to be prolonged and preserved for surplus labour 
and surplus products. No wonder that Mr. Seddon 
denies the right of the British Government to make 
peace without his consent. No wonder that he demands 
unconditional surrender; for so long as unconditional 
surrender is our claim, so long will this gold mine 
continue to be worked. ‘‘ Both colonies,” we quote 
from the report of Mr. Seddon’s speech, ‘‘ have more 
meat than customers for it, and look to Africa to take 
the surplus.” 

We have before us an Australian newspaper con- 
taining a letter from Mr. Horsfall, a very wealthy 
breeder of sheep, and a most enthusiastic supporter of 
the war on patriotic grounds. He had received the 
following telegram from his son-in-law, Major Caring- 
ton, dated Pretoria, November to: 

“ More men urgently required for my regiment. Can you 
induce M‘Caughey and others to raise 150 Bushmen, paying 
passage only to Capetown? Conditions: Six months’ ser- 
vice with 3rd Bushmen, 5s. day from departure Australia, 
paid by Imperial Government, equipment provided Cape- 
town ; return passage allowed. Suggest Major Le Mesurier’s 
services be obtained to approve selection. Expedition 
greatest importance; get sanction State Government, and 
wire Lord Kitchener, Pretoria.” 

Letters from Major Carington followed saying that 
** Australian bushmen—good rifles and good shots— 
are urgently wanted” and that the telegram above 
quoted ‘‘was sent with the sanction and approval 
of Lord Kitchener, also that he assisted in the 
drafting of it.” Mr. Horsfall thereupon wrote to 
Mr. See urging the Government to take immediate 
action, and stating that if voluntary aid were needed he 
would subscribe £500. Mr. See replied that it was 
a matter for the Federal Government, and that he 
could only help as a private citizen. Mr. Horsfall 
then wired offering £1,000, and further asked if 
volunteers might have free passes on the Govern- 
ment railways and the use of the training grounds 
and tents occupied by previous contingents while 
they were waiting embarcation. Mr. Horsfall received 
no answer. He then proceeded to Melbourne to 
interview the Premier and Sir John Forrest, but 


‘‘they did not seem to attach any importance to it, and 
contented themselves with stating that if the Imperial 
Government signified a desire, or made an appeal, that 
more troops should be sent, the matter would be taken 
into consideration.’’ Mr. Horsfall thinks that ‘the 
lack of patriotism” displayed by the Federal Govern- 
ment should make ‘‘a true Australian blush.” But 
what will he think of the view taken by Mr. See and 
Mr. Seddon that the war in South Africa is not so 
much a war as a market for the surplus stocks of 
Australian beef and New Zealand mutton? Mr, 
Horsfall wants to end the war. Their anxiety is ta 
utilise it for sales of meat. 





THE TELEPHONE DEBATE. 


N Monday Sir Joseph Dimsdale, the Lord Mayor 
of London, moved the following amendment to 
the Address : 


‘*But we humbly represent to your Majesty that it is 
essential that a complete inquiry should be made into the 
working and practical effect of the licenses and agreements 
now being acted upon by the Treasury, the Post Office, and 
the National Telephone Company, and the desirability of 
suspending any further transactions or negotiations between 
the departments and the company with reference thereto 
until such inquiry has been completed, and its result con- 
sidered by your Majesty’s Government.” 


Those who read the admirable article by Mr. Benn 
printed some weeks ago in our columns, and the in- 
genious reply communicated to us by a defender of the 
Post Office, are already possessed of the main counts 
in the indictment against the Government and in the 
defence, such as it is. The Lord Mayor was deputed 
to represent in Parliament the local authorities of 
London at a recent conference held in the Guildhall, 
and no one who is acquainted with the relationship 
between the City Corporation and the principles of 
representative government will have been surprised to 
learn that Sir Joseph betrayed his constituents and 
asked leave to withdraw his amendment. Of the Con- 
servative members for London, twenty-eight ran away ; 
twenty-five voted with the Government; only one, 
Mr. Hay, ventured to vote for the amendment 
along with the small group of Liberal members, 
Anyene who has read the speeches of Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain and Mr. Hanbury on behalf of the agree- 
ment will be struck by the cynical contempt which they 
display for London. London is a milch cow for the 
Government to draw supplies from. It is not regarded 
as a community, but merely asa collection of taxpayers 
and consumers who may be preyed upon to any extent 
by monopolist companies. Nor has the Government 
suffered at elections for enriching monopolists 
and defying the representatives of the metropolis, 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain began with the assumption 
that the Lord Mayor of the City of London is ‘the 
representative of the vast constituency included in 
Greater London interested in this question.” Of course, 
the representative of London is not the Lord Mayor 
but the London County Council, which is to London 
what the Birmingham City Council is to Birmingham. 
The Lord Mayor’s surrender surprised no one. It was 
already discounted after the announcement a few days 
ago of an arrangement having been come to between 
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‘ the Government and the Lord Mayor, in consequence 
of which the latter would find it unnecessary to move 
his amendment. 

Sir J. B. Maple, unintentionally no doubt, struck 
the keynote of the situation. It was, he said ‘‘ nothing 
less than the question of the water companies over 
again.” This is very true; and Londoners would do 
well to understand the position. The London water 
companies have contrived by private Acts of Parlia- 
ment to get control over an area larger than London, 
and this ‘‘ water area,” as it is now fondly called, has 
become a fetish of the Tory party. In like manner the 
Telephone Company by private manipulations of other 
companies has obtained control over an area larger 
than London, and this “telephone area’ was alluded 
to during Monday’s debate as if it were a thing 
too sacred to be touched. This fabrication of non- 
municipal areas for monopolist purposes is likely to be 
continued. Already electricity companies are creating 
an area to include the metropolis, and soon another 
Tory fetish will have arisen in the shape of an 
** electricity area.” 

These areas having been created, not by principle 
or settled policy, but by a series of legislative acci- 
dents, are made the excuse for sacrificing the interests 
of the ratepayers, and for throwing over their municipal 
authority the London County Council. Because the 
capital of the Empire is not co-extensive with atelephone 
area created by a monopolist company, therefore, say 
the Government, London must not have its own tele- 
phone system. This is not municipal government, nor 
would it be tolerated elsewhere. But the degradation 
of municipal work will last so long as London sends 
reactionaries to Parliament. The Fabian Society has 
done infinite harm by advising Londoners to neglect 
Parliament, and to concentrate all their efforts upon 
the London County Council elections. 

Mr. Austen Chamberlain argued that it was not the 
business of the Government to ‘‘crush the National 
Telephone Company,” they would not have been 
justified in ‘lowering the rates for what after all was 
the richest city in the world,” they could not run the 
risk of any charge falling upon the general taxpayer 
for the benefit of London. These propositions show 
the real spirit of the Government’s telephone policy. 
They would not crush a monopoly, so they bolster it up 
at the expense of the richest city in the world. Because 
London is rich she is to be fleeced. Her businesses are 
to be taxed and hampered in order that the share- 
holders and directors of a rotten concern may grow 
rich. The Government will not risk the taxpayers’ 
money nor will they leave the matter alone for the 
municipal authority to deal with as it has been dealt 
with by Glasgow, Tunbridge Wells, and other places. 
London does not ask the Government to risk the tax- 
payers’ money, but she does ask that the monopolists 
shall not benefit by her necessities. 

In spite of the efforts of the Liberal Party and its 
handful of London representatives, who spoke with 
remarkable vigour, the debate was a sham, and the only 
redeeming feature in the situation is the vigour which 
has been displayed by the London County Council. Led 
by the chairman of the Highways Committee, Mr. 
Benn, the Council has fought the company, criticised 
the Post Office, and exposed the whole situation to the 
view of Londoners. We hope that the Council will 
continue the struggle, and not be afraid of reviving the 


old association of London with a national party of 
reform. Then, if we mistake not, a time will soon come 
when the London voters will disband that phalanx of 
Tory members which obstructs every plan of ameliora- 
tion and reform, and fosters every private job that is 
submitted to Parliament. 





THE CONDITION OF INDIA, 
THe FamtIne Comwmisston’s REPORT. 


‘¢ 1 T is a strange irony that during the Victorian era, 

under our well-intentioned, enlightened, and 
superficially impartial rule, our most extensive 
economic achievement has been the destruction of 
India’s village communities and the practical enslave- 
ment of half of their members under a_ politically 
valueless class, who, up to fifty years ago, were the 
servants of their present servants. . . . . The 
present Government of India has officially admitted 
the evils resultant from our ‘system,’ and has begun 
a series of experimental reforms ; but the opposition is 
strong, and, in any case, progress will be slow, and 
behind all is the discouraging fact that for more than 
seventy millions of the sufferers it is too late for any 
change of system to be beneficial.” These are strong 
words for an Anglo-Indian official, but Mr. S. S. 
Thorburn, formerly Financial Commissioner of the 
Punjab, and the real author of the Land Alienation Act, 
is a strong man, and in his address to the Fabian 
Society he seems to have spoken the truth about India 
with no lack of courage. 

Whether he is right or wrong in his estimate of 
the number of people in British India who are ruined 
beyond redemption—and it is impossible to say with 
certainty—there is no one better qualified to diagnose 
the disease of ‘‘ the system” and no one with a better 
title to pronounce on its effects. 

Another strong and outspoken man is Sir Antony 
MacDonnell, whose tenure of the office of Lieutenant- 
Governor of the North-West Provinces has just ended. 
The last important thing he did in India was to preside 
over the Famine Commission, and his report is perhaps 
as heavy a blow for the system as has ever descended 
upon it. Sir Antony is chiefly concerned with the 
Bombay Presidency, where ‘‘the system” is, and for 
years past has been, considered as absolutely sacred. 
Nothing has ever been able to shake the belief of the 
Bombay authorities in the perfection of its every 
attribute, and they held, and, I believe, still hold, that the 
fact that the entire agricultural class was going to wrack 
and ruin under it only showed the peculiar depravity 
of the Bombay peasants. What can you do with people 
who enjoy a perfect system of government, and yet 
proceed to get turned off their lands bya set of alien 
money-lenders, and insist on using your benign appa- 
ratus as an inclined plane to perdition? This sort of 
reflection has been regarded as conclusive by the re- 
cognised exponents, and no doubt they are shocked by 
Sir Antony’s attempt to look at ‘‘the system” as a 
mere human arrangement. 

Now, the system which has destroyed the village 
community and reduced more than half of the agricul- 
turists of British India to what Mr. Thorburn describes 
as “ about as miserable a plight as human beings not 
officially designated slaves or serfs” can occupy, con- 
sists of three planks nailed roughly together, but so 
as to hold: 1. The individual title to land with full 
right of transfer—in place of the old communal arrange- 
ment. 2. The fixed and rigid land assessment, which 
must be paid on the nail, whether there is a crop to 
pay it with or not. 3. The civil courts, which enforce 
the bonds and mortgages of the money-lender to whom 
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the peasant turns in bad times for payment of his land- 
tax, and who receives in exchange the greater part of 
—- of the holding, and in due time the land 
itself. 

Let us see now what Sir Antony MacDonnell has 
to say about it—and the pith of his report may be 
compressed into twenty lines: ‘‘ We desire to call 
special attention to the agrarian system introduced 
by the Survey Settlement as an accentuating cause of 
indebtedness, and more especially to the unrestricted 
right of the cultivators to transfer their holdings, which 
the Survey Settlement recognised. ... The result 
was—as invariably happens when an ignorant and 
improvident peasantry can dispose without restriction 
of valuable rights in land—that the cultivators sank 
deeper into debt, and that their property began 
to pass out of their hands. It must be admitted 
[here we come to plank No. 2| that the con- 
ditions on which, under the Revenue system, 
the cultivators held their lands helped to bring 
this result about, The rigidity of the Revenue 
system forced them into debt, while the valuable 
property which they held made it easy to borrow. 
This is the state of things to-day, and while it 
remains unaltered indebtedness in the Bombay 
Presidency must continue to increase.” As to the 
amount of the land tax levied in Bombay, the Com- 
mission describe it as ‘‘ full.” And what is the result? 
The authors of the system were men of the best inten- 
tions and of genuine humanity, but ‘ their intentions 
have not been fulfilled. They expected the accumula- 
tion of agricultural capital ; but their plans did not 
promote thrift, nor did they conduce to the indepen- 
dence of the ryot. They looked for the capitalist culti- 
vator ; and we find the saukar’s |money-lender’s]| save.” 

There you have ‘‘the system”’ as it flourishes in 
Bombay, painted not by Congress Wallahs or Padgetts, 
but by a body of carefully selected official experts, with 
the most experienced, indefatigable, and brilliant of 
administrators at their head. It has been described 
again and again, but nobody in England believes it. 
It is the most calamitous social fact in the whole world, 
but you can scarcely get an English M.P., and never, 
by any chance, an Imperialist, to examine it with any 
care. 

Lord Curzon, greatly daring, is beginning to attack 
this agrarian problem in a tentative fashion. He is, 
I suppose, the boldest and most capable man who ever 
did battle at Simla with systems and system-mongers ; 
but even Lord Curzon does not look the system fairly 
in the face. In the Government resolutions on land 
assessment, published in the Z7mes the other day, he 
commits the oft-committed mistake of both critics and 
apologists. He isolates the land tax instead of treating 
it as an integral part of the agrarian misery, and, 
unlike Sir Antony and Mr. Thorburn, he declines to 
admit its qualitative place in the scheme of ruin. He 
declares that generally speaking it is not too high, nor 
is Over-assessmentageneral cause of indebtedness. But 
too high for whom? Not too high, nor high enough, 
for the money-lenders who form the new landlord class, 
who pay no income-tax worth mentioning, and whoa 
have been reaping fabulous profits for many years by 
skinning the peasantry. But too high assuredly for 
the people who are in debt, and too high for the 
millions who have lost their all by famine, and too high 
in countless cases for the worked-out holdings assessed 
a quarter of a century ago. One thing, however, 
Lord Curzon does recognise, and that is the fatal part 
that rigid collection has played in the system. One of 
the principles now laid down for future guidance is 
that there must be greater elasticity in revenue col- 
lection, regard being paid to variations of seasons and 
to the circumstances of the people. This is some- 
thing to the good, and something substantial too. So 
again is the order that there must be more general 
resort to reduction of assessments in cases of local 


deterioration. And so is the resolution which seems to 
suggest, if it does not positively say, that there must 
be no more taxing of cultivators’ improvements. 

On the other hand, Lord Curzon’s formulas about 
‘‘ progressive moderation” and ‘‘ moderation in en- 
hancement” are unhappily worded if they are meant to 
reassure the consciences of Englishmen. It is the 
lightening of his burdens that the agriculturist needs, 
and not progressive additions to them, however sympa- 
thetic. Lord Curzon will have to toil furiously if he 
means to make animpression on ‘the system” and its 
results ; he must sort out the money-lending owner 
and the working owner, getting more taxation out 
of the former by an income-tax and lightening the 
burden of the cultivator. He must insist that the 
70,000,000 who are sold into bondage shall be pro- 
tected by adequate tenant laws, where this is still 
possible, asin Bombay; and he must hurry on, as no 
doubt he is anxious to do, with the organisation of 
agricultural credit societies. The restriction of the 
right to alienate land to non-agriculturists has been 
introduced into the Punjab only. Bombay is making 
a show of dealing with the question, but, as usual, it 
is working on the wrong lines. It would be unfair 
not to recognise the efforts Lord Curzon has already 
made—his Irrigation Commission, which is now sitting, 
and his enactment that civil Courts are to be free to 
‘‘oo behind the bond”; but Mr. Thorburn and Sir 
Antony MacDonnell remind us how vast the problem 
is with which he has to deal. And unfortunately his 
time is short. 


VAUGHAN NASH, 





THE TREATMENT OF THE BLIND AND 
HENSHAW’S BLIND ASYLUM. 


FRIEND of mine who had what members of the 
Society of Friends call “a serious concern” on 
account of the neglected condition of the blind of a large 
town in Yorkshire, determined, if possible, to improve 
matters, and with that object in view waited upon some of 
the leading people of the place. Amongst others, he called 
upon a man holding an important official position, who 
exclaimed, “Blind ! there are no blind people in _ 
“ What is your population ?” asked my friend, and was told 
that it was just over 100,000. “ Then,” said my friend, “ you 
have at least roo blind people living here, and most of 
them are doubtless in great need of help.” In this large 
town there is row a local blind society, and a workshop has 
been opened; but “ much remains to conquer still,” and 
the foregoing merely illustrates how ignorant of blind affairs 
even the officials of large towns may be. 

Slowly but surely, however, matters are improving all 
over the country, and a decided stimulus was given to much- 
needed changes by the passing of Mr. Acland’s Act for the 
elementary education of the blind in 1893. Reform, as it 
were, is now in the air, and in many important centres 
methods have been greatly improved. 

Recently, at Manchester, a meeting of the blind and 
their friends was called to consider a new scheme which 
had been prepared by the Charity Commissioners for the 
better government of Henshaw’s Blind Asylum. This institu- 
tion is in receipt of very large sums, principally in the shape 
of legacies, from the public, but it has not made the best 
use of the abundant means at its command for the benefit 
of the blind. Most of the money left by the benevolent 
for this object, instead of being used, was invested, and, not 
only so, but frequently large sums were saved out of income 
and invested also. The result was strange enough, Whilst 
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Henshaw’s became the wealthiest blind institution in 
England, the blind of Manchester and Salford were pro- 
bably in a worse plight than those of any other large cities 
in the country. Not only so, but the blind of many other 
towns of Lancashire—notably those of Wigan and Barrow 
—were in an equally neglected condition. ‘To make up for 
the shortcomings of Henshaw’s, a Blind Aid Society for the 
cities of Manchester and Salford was started, chiefly through 
the strenuous exertiens of a lady—Miss Isabel Heywooil. 
The reports of this society and addresses given in cqnnec- 
tion with it being printed, the following comment thereon 
appeared in The Blind, a magazine published under the 
auspices of that admirably-managed trust known as the 
Gardner, and edited by its able secretary, Mr. H. J. Wilson: 
“ A paper read at the ‘meeting of the Manchester and 
Salford Blind Aid Society by Miss I. M. Heywood, hon. 
sec., who is devoting herself to improving the condition of 
the blind, gives a most sad account of them in Manchester, 
many being in the unions or begging; others, although 
having been taught a trade, unable to start through lack of 
means; others standing at street corners with matches, 
laces, &c.” 

This increasing wealth of Henshaw’s and increasing 
misery of the Lancashire blind at last attracted the attention 
of the public, and reforms were demanded. After many 
years of agitation, in which the AZanchester Guardian has 
taken a conspicuous and honourable part, the efforts of the 
reformers are about to be crowned with success. The 
meeting above referred to was presided over by Archdeacon 
Wilson, than whom few seeing men are better acquaisted 
with blind affairs. The blind of Lancashire owe him a deep 
debt of gratitude for the firm and skilful way in which he 
has piloted a great reform. The Archdeacon’s address was 
a model of what such addresses should be. He pointed to 
the methods introduced into the management of blind insti- 
tutions and trusts by the late Dr. Armitage with such signal 
success, as those which should be adopted at Henshaw’s, 
and further recommended that the work of elementary 
education should be handed over to the School Board. 

“At present there are in the asylum portion of Hen- 
shaw’s institution about fifty old and infirm blind people. 
Tt is to be hoped that this section will gradually be closed, 
for all the best experts, including the late Dr. Armitage, 
have condemned the bringing together of large numbers of 
the blind under one roof except for the purposes of educa- 
tion or work. The herding together of the old and infirm 
blind often makes these so-called asylums mere breeding 
grounds of discontent. Moreover, they can be made much 
happier in their own homes amongst their sighted relatives 
and friends, and at much less cost than in asylums. The cost 
per head of the fifty old and infirm blind who live in Hen- 
shaw’s seems to be about £30 per annum. It is very 
doubtful if half a dozen of them would be left in the asylum 
if each had the option of living amongst their relatives on a 
pension of £20 a year. 

The Charity Commissioners are, very properly, asking 
public bodies in Manchester to criticise the proposed new 
scheme before finally affixing their seal to it. The general 
scope of the plan is good, but many details require altera- 
tion. One clause precludes any blind person who is in 
receipt of parish relief from participating in the benefits of 
the charity. It is felt that no hard-and-fast line of this kind 
should be drawn. It is not considered a disgrace for peers 


of the realm—royal dukes and otherwise—ex-Cabinet 


Ministers, field-marshals, or civil servants, to receive pen- 
sions, and it seems unfair that when, after working hard and 
leading a respectable life, a damp falls about the path of the 
aged poor, and they are compelled to ask for and receive 
help, such a necessity should prove a barrier to participation 
in the benefits of a blind trust. 

Some of the clauses are so crude and unreasonable 
that one wonders who drew them up. For example, one 
great need of the institution is to increase the interest of the 
public in its work. The average income at present is nearly 
£9,000.a year, of which the paltry sum of about £300 only 
‘s from annual subscriptions, and yet the subscribers of this 


small sum have controlled the management. Nay, the case 
is even worse than this, for practically the committee have 
“ opted and co-opted” one another, and new blood is badly 
wanted. But the new scheme actually contracts instead of 
increasing the number of governors. For the future, in- 
stead of all subscribers being entitled to take part in the 
election of managers, the power is only to be exercised by 
those who give two guineas a year or upwards. This will 
reduce the number of governors to about forty-five. 

It is true that, under the draft scheme, boards of 
guardians, business firms, and others who subscribe two 
guineas or upwards may send a single representative each 
to the meetings of governors, but it is to be feared that few 
will do so, for the right may not be exercised unless a written 
notice giving the name of the person nominated is in the 
hands of the secretary at least forty-eight hours before the 
time fixed for the meeting || While the ingenious inventors 
of this precious condition were about it, they should have 
gone a step or two farther, and insisted upon the notice 
being signed across a sixpenny stamp in the presence of a 
couple of magistrates! Ifthe subscribers of a guinea or less 
show their interest by attending the meetings, then before a 
vote can be taken the two-guinea sheep will have to be 
separated from the one-guinea goats! One very grave de- 
fect at Henshaw’s hitherto has been the absence of women 
from the board of management. The new scheme fails to 
make any provision for supplying this want. At Leeds, out 
of twenty managers twelve are women, one serving as joint 
hon. secretary, and it is not too much to say that the work 
could not be carried on efficiently without them. Now, at 
Leeds there are only 410 blind people. Moreover, the 
committee there have nothing to do with elementary educa- 
tion, nor have they to manage an asylum. But as more 
than half the blind are women and children, it is evident 
that the care, the skill, and devotion of women are abso- 
lutely necessary on boards of management. 

When these and other clauses have been amended, and 
the new scheme got into working order, the condition of 
hundreds of the blind of Manchester and Lancashire will be 
greatly ameliorated. - ' 


A. H. 





DE BEERS. 


F like much the proposal to found a chair of 

\ history in the South African College at Cape- 
town, though it comes a little late. A skilled modern his- 
torian versed in the subtle interactions of economics and 
politics, and endowed with the sporting spirit of research, 
will find a happy hunting ground in this classic “land of 
lies.” What an admirable monograph might he not write 
upou that fountain of riches and political corruption De 
Beers Consolidated Mines, Limited! The true history of De 
Beers would be the history of the wealth and the disaster 
of South Africa. Stolen from the Free State by a corrupt 
arbitration, the diamond industry of Kimberley was con- 
ceived in iniquity; its amalgamation in 1886 brought 
Rothschild and the Hebrew finance of Europe into con- 
federacy with Messrs. Rhodes, Rudd, and Barnato, the 
bold, unscrupulous men upon the spot, establishing one of 
the strongest and most tyrannous monopolies the world has 
seen. De Beers has always been in politics; its directors, 
the only rich men in a poor country, have dominated 
Government, using their secret service fund to corrupt 
elections, and to return members pledged to the De Beers 
policy, which has consisted of absolute exemption from 
taxation, subsidies for railroads to the north, an Illicit 
Diamond Buying law, which is a scandal to any statute 


book, and a large supply of cheap convict-labour on the’ 


mines. The funds and influence of De Beers haye been 
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freely used in ‘Iransvaal politics and in forwarding the 
great Northern scheme; the arms for the Raiders were 
actually forwarded from De Beers. Indeed, the Rand and 
Rhodesia may be properly regarded as children of De 
Beers. ‘I'he same handful of men, Messrs. Rhodes, Wern- 
her, Beit, Eckstein, Harris, Barnato, have financed all three 
enterprises, and controlled their policy from tie start to the 
present day. In one sense De Beers is the conservative 
factor of South African speculation—it is at once the safest, 
the steadiest, and the most profitable business. 

‘The matvellous structure and the extravagant success 
of De Beers are attested by the speech which Dr. Ruther- 
fuord Harris addressed to the extraordinary meeting of 
shareholders summoned on December 23 to revise the con- 
stituiion of the company. When the company was formed 
the trust-deed appointed certain persons, called life- 
governors, who were to receive the entire profits of the 
company after 30 per cent. had been paid to the share- 
holders. ‘These life-governors (Messrs. Rhodes, Beit, 
Barnatu, Stow were the four appointed) were empowered 
to co-opt to any vacancy caused by death or resignation, 
and on the death of Mr. Barnato and the resignation of 
Mr. Stow, Mr. Wernher was ectually co-opted. ‘This perma- 
nent parasitic factor, endowed with extraordinary rights and 
privileges, and draining the surplus profits of this princely 
business, was doubtless set up in order that when its full 
inconvenience began to press it might be handsomely 
bought. ‘This step was accomplished at the extraordinary 
meeting of shareholders, when it was announced that 
Messrs. Rhodes, Beit, and Wernher had kindly consented 
to commute the profits of their life-governurships for a large 
lump sum in deferred and ordinary shares. We are not 
greatly concerned with the motives which led these astute 
financiers to take this step, though we confess to reading 
with amazement Dr. Harris’s confident suggestion that Mr. 
Rhodes and his friends were inspired by generosity. “ They 
getleruusly agreed tu accept considerably less than the 
actual capital value,” says Dr. Harris. © We would only 
remark that the “ generosity” of such shrewd business men 
as we ate here concerned with usually costs its recipients 
pretty dear. Why should Messrs. Khodes, Beit, and 
Wernher be “ generous” to their fellow shareholders, who, 
judging by their names, are quite well qualified to hold up 
their end of any financial business ? But these are ques- 
tions we are content to leave to Messrs. H. Barnato, S. B. 
Joel, Jack Joel, Louis Abrahams, Alfred Abrahams, F. 
Hirschhorn, M. Michaelis, L. Breitmeyer, C. Rube, H. 
Hirsche, L. Reyersbach, Harry and George Mosenthal, 
Emil Bernheim, Isidore Dreyfus, P. Peiser, L. Sutro, 
Isidor Mendelssohn, M. and A. D. Joseph, who, with a 
very tew other persons, were represented at this cha- 
racieristically British South African meeting. 

Of much deeper interest to students of South African 
political economy are the disclosures made by Dr. Harris 
regarding the economic structure of the diamond industry. 
There are many persons who believe that when South 
Africa is completely settled under good British government 
they are going to make fortunes out of diamonds and gold. 
Dr. Harris knows better. Addressing his shareholders, he 
assures them: “I do not think we need fear any competition 
trom the existing outside mines, and we can fairly take the 
risk of any new discoveries. Now, a sensible reduction in the 
present price of diamonds would compel these companies, 
with the exception of Jagersfontein, to cease operations, and 
I think I may fairly say that these outside mines exist on 
sufferance, and are practically at the mercy of De Beers 
Company. You will remember that in 1896 De Beers 
Company was paying a 40 per cent. dividend, although 
diamonds were about half their present price, and therefore 
with this tremendous margin you will see what a powerful 
lever we possess to close down these outside mines.” 

The economics of really great business men are always 
wonderfully simple. ‘There are doubtless many diamond 
mines throughout South Africa profitable if they could be 
worked, but they cannot: De Beers forbids. With the ex- 


ception of a few paltry river diggings, De Beers owns the 
entire industry, present and future. It earns its 40 per cent. 
by rigid limitation of output and of price. Of its five mines 
it really works but two, De Beers and Kimberley, lightly 
tickling the surface of the other three. From these two it 
draws some £4,000,000 worth of diamonds per annum, 
which it sells to another arrangement of its leading capitalists 
who form a merchant syndicate in London, and manage the 
market. 

Nor is much danger apptehended from the fluctuating 
demand in a “ luxury” trade, for, as Dr. Harris remarks, 
“the world becomes richer every year, the population iri- 
creases, anid weak man is always very anxious to adorn the 
fair sex.” When De Beers and Kimberley are worked out 
the other three come on. “As these three mines in the 
aggregate are four and a half times as large as Kimberley 
and De Beers mines, it requires a very simple calculation to 
prove that supposing the Kimberley and De Beers mines 
were worked out to-day, these three mines, doing the same 
amount of work, would last 144 years.” ‘To the outsider 
this mode of calculating mines by sizes seems more simple 
than convincing, and since Dr. Harris admits that “as 
regards these three mines, little work has been done,” one 
is disposed to think that possibly the “generous” terms 
upon which Messrs. Rhodes, Beit, and Wernher commute 
the value of their life governcrships may be based upon 
shrewder calculations of the inside merits of the three dark 
mines. It is surely safer to hold the swag in a marketable 
form. 

Though gold is not diamonds, and it will pay to develop 
the former as fast as possible rather than to limit output, 
none the less it will be found when the Transvaal gold 
industry is in full swing that the “ monopoly” of the really 
profitable mines will be almost as close as that of diamonds, 
and that the same little group of men will hold it, using their 
superior financial strength to “freeze out” the smaller com: 
panies, and their political “ pull” upon the Government to 
get into their hands the few likely areas over which they do 
not already hold options. De Beers under another name, as 
Wernher, Beit, and the Consolidated Goldfields, owning all 
the valuable deep levels, controlling the Chamber of Mines, 
and dominating British officials by very much the same 
methods they employed with Boer officials, will get what we 
are fighting to obtain for them, a full possession and profit- 
able exploitation of the richest goldfields of the world. 


J. A. HL 





THE NEW SCHOOL OF BRITISH MUSIC. 
¥; 
WILLIAM WALLACE. 


NE ct the questions that used to vex my soul in my 
young and salad days was whether a man could do 
equally good work in two geures of art—whether Dante 
Gabriel Rossetti, for example, would not have been a 
better poet or a better painter if he had applied himself to 
puetry or tu painting alone. It was an insoluble psycho- 
logical problem tu me; and when I think of the troubled 
hours I spent over it I am now grateful that in those days I 
did not know Mr. William Wallace. Reason would have 
tottered on her throne had I then been called upon to say 
whether one and the same human being could, with profit, 
occupy himself with almost every form of artistic produc- 
tion known to civilised society—writing music and poetry, 
drama, fiction, and criticism, painting, drawing in black and 
white, working in metal, engraving on wood, bookbinding,: 
studying Japanese prints like a specialist, and half a dozen 
other things—tu say nothing of qualifying as a doctor of 
medicine. ‘This is a psychological pkenomenon that would 


stagger a Lessing or a ‘laine, especially as Mr. Wallace 
does each particular thing so well as to make it appear that 
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therein lies his true vocation. Wagner never got further 
than writing his own words and music. He did, it is true, 
make an attempt to rule a kingdom when he was at Munich ; 
but it was a madman who gave him that opportunity, and 
his brief excursion into practical politics was hastily con- 
cluded by the superior logic of “the wild mob’s million 
feet.” He was really incapable of doing more than writing 
excellent music, passable verse, and execrable prose. Mr. 
Vallace not only writes good poetry, and then sets it to 
good music, but—as in the case of the Frecbootcr Songs, 
the Jacobite Songs, and the Lords of the Sca—draws a 
design for the cover that could not be surpassed by an artist 
who had made such work the one profession of his life. 
All the same, since brief life is here our portion, I have no 
hesitation in saying that Mr. Wallace’s preoccupation with 
so many and so diverse forms of art has not been good for 
him. It has hindered him from giving to any one of them 
the proper amount of time and labour. His volume of 
short stories entitled Z'he Lighter Life revealed an unques- 
tionable talent for this most difficult form of fiction ; but he 
has never seen fit to travel further along that road. He 
has done a remarkable mystery drama, Z'he Divine Sur- 
render, and some of his sonnets are equal to anything of 
the kind in modern English poetry ; but this mine also he 
has chosen to leave unworked. He could have made a 
name for himself in musical or artistic criticism ; but there 
again he has laboured with merely sporadic energy. The 
gods have been too malignly lavish in their gifts to him ; 
he has been tempted to speculate in too many markets, with 
the result that he has made a fortune in none. 

This is all the more to be ‘regretted in that English 
music—to take the subject with which we are at present 
immediately concerned—has received only a small portion 
of the help it had a right to expect from him. It is no 
exaggeration to say that at one time Mr. Wallace was the 
only modern English composer, the only man who spread 
his sails to the new fresh wind that had just begun to blow. 
At a time when the British public was wallowing in the 
mire of third-rate oratorios and cantatas, when men “ spoke 
of Alexander” and such great names as these, Mr. Wallace 
was thinking out the conceptions of modern music which 
only seem so obvious to us now because they have become 
almost common property. When Englishmen were grind- 
ing away at dull pseude-classical symphonies that are now 
as extinct as the dodo, Mr. Wallace was giving practical 
application to the truth that the only salvation for music lies 
in its fertilisation by some poetic idea. ‘The result is that 
his early work has still the seed of life in it, still says soime- 
thing that we moderns, who know our Wagner and ‘I'schai- 
kowsky, can take pleasure in hearing. ‘The symphonies— 
“ English,” ° Irish,” “Scandinavian,” and the 1est-—the por- 
tentous oratorios, the dreary marches which, Sullivan 
apart, represented the chief output of British music for some 
fifteen years, have now gone the way of all shoddy; but 
The Passing of Beatrice, though it was written ten years ago, 
still keeps its place in the goodly company of living works. 
In his criticai perceptions, again, he was far in advance of 
the great majority of his contemporaries. When that estim- 
able engineer Sir George Grove was sapping the intelli- 
gence of the British public, and -persuading it that 
Beethoven was the greatest, most terrifically, most celes- 
tially inspired genius in the whole history of music, Mr. 
Wallace had learned the difficult art of seeing that respect- 
able old Teuton in true perspective. A great many of us 
now have seen reason to modify our youthful views on 
Beethoven, though we hesitate to express them fully, owing 
to the maddening effect they have upon the crusted old 
Tories of musical criticism ; perhaps we can well afford to 
Wait another ten years, till the real Beethoven—the com- 
pusite human being, not the fictitious god of all perfections 
—tulerges into the view of all the world. Some day it will 
be recognised that an English musician who, in 1890 or 
thereabouts, could find his nerves failing to respond to a 
great deal of a Beethoven symphony, had a clearer vision 
of modern music than most academy-trained young men of 
his day. 

The friends of Mr. Wallace were justified in building 
great hopes upon him ten years ago. Have those hopes 


been fully realised? Candidly, I am obliged to say they 
have not. He has not retrograded, or even stood still ; but 
our complaint is that he has not progressed as rapidly as 
we had a right to expect from him; and there can be no 
doubt that the cause of this is his diffusion of his energies 
ever too wide a field. If a stranger had Mr. Wallace’s chief 
works placed before him—Z'he Passing of Beatrice, 
the Sister Helen, the Creation symphony, the Pclleas and 
Melisande music, the one-act opera Brassolis, the sym- 
phonic poem (without title) produced last year by 
the London Philharmonic, and a few of the songs and 
ballads—he would have the utmost difficulty in arranging 
them in anything like chronological order. Mr. Wallace 
never seems to have parted with his past sufficiently to 
have made noticeable “epochs” in his style. I am not 
for a moment contending that he merely repeats himself, 
or that there is not a fresh outlook and fresh invention 
in each work he produces. But the work of to-day does 
not differ in manner from the work of five years ago, nor 
the work of five years ago from that of ten years ago, as 
much as it ought to do with a musician who puts his 
whole heart and soul into his music. ‘Take the case of 
Mr. Elgar, for example. ‘There is a distance wide as-inter- 
stellar space between the Elgar of Z’he Banner of St. 
George and the Elgar of Z'he Dream of Gerontius, between 
the composer of the Froissart and the composer of the 
Cockaigne. ‘There was a vast change from the Sullivan of 
The Prodigal Son to the Sullivan of The Golden Legend ; 
nor would one recognise in the Bantock of CArisius the 
earlier Bantock of Ze Pearl of Iran. But the style of 
Mr. Wallace has scarcely changed at all since he wrote 
The Passing of Beatrice. Again I say, lest I should lay 
myself open to misunderstanding, that it is not a question 
of actual repetition or reminiscence of material, but of a 
tendency to remain rooted in certain defined habits of 
expression. I cannot precisely discover what it is that 
prompts this reflection as I hear Mr. Wallace’s music, 
though I suspect it partly comes from a peculiar type of 
rhythm that seems to dominate him whenever he writes 
a “singing” phrase for the orchestra. Be the cause what 
it may, however, I feel, to my regret, that in each succes- 
sive orchestral work he disappoints our hopes of seeing 
him break, ever so gradually, with his past, and move 
onward to another plane of musical thought. It is all the 
greater pity because the score of his most ambitious work, 
the Creation symphony, written three or four years ago, 
abounds with indications of what he might do in music 
if he really bestirred himself. ‘There, and particularly in 
the first movement, we have the most advanced Wallace 
yet exhibited to us. The rhythmic type to which I have 
referred as being predominant in his other music is there 
almost completely done away with; the phrases are more 
broken up, have a more complex articulation. But in the 
long principal melody of his last symphonic poem I fee! 
again that, interesting as it is, it is of the same family as 
so many of its predecessors. 

I would not wish to be understood as implying that 
Mr. Wallace is failing to hold his own among composers 
of the younger schools; on the contrary, his latest sym- 
phonic pcem was rightly regarded as one of the two or 
three most notable contributions to English music last 
year. But I desire a man to give me the best that is in 
tim; and I am quite certain a totally new Wallace would 
make his appearance did he but choose to limit his artistic 
desires for a year or two and concentrate all his faculties 
on music. It is a good thing for a man to believe that 
the work he is at present engaged on is the finest of its 
kind ever done ; but it is also a good thing fur him to feel 
dissatisfied with everything he has wiitten previously. ‘The 
brain needs a periodical purgation, so that it may come to 
look at life afresh, with ever greedy, ever wondering cyes. 
It cannot do this if too long an interval elapses between 
one big work and another, for then the mind loses the 
value of half the experience it has learned. A musician, 
of all men, writing as he does in a medium the most elastic 
of all, that is changing its texture from decade to decade, 
almost from year to year, must beware of being turned 
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from his main purpose by the allurements of any other 
art. If he is to keep on developing, he must write be- 
cause the devil drives him ; he must hunger and thirst after 
music as the politician does after unrighteousness. It is 
good to write songs such as those Mr. Wallace has been 
publishing during the last two or three years; but it would 
be better to write thrice the number of songs, instead of 
suspending his musical faculties to cultivate another art. 
You could not imagine Wagner stopping the composition 
of the ALeistersinger in order to design a title-page for 
Z'ristan! No, music is the most tyrannous of masters ; 
it will have the best of a man’s brain or blood, or else it 
has no need of him. I charge Mr. Wallace to fling away 
all kinds of ambition but one; to abandon himself abso- 
lutely tu the travail of music, to give his talents of ex- 
pressive phrase and veracious characterisation — their 
proper chance, by mating them with a technique that shall 
grow as they grow. ‘Then we shall have the true fulfilment 
of the Wallace who, ten years ago, was the one just man 
to be found in a most unrighteous city. 
ERNEST NEWMAN. 


[The sixth article of this series, dealing with the 
work of Mr. Josef Holbrooke, will appear in Z'he Speaker 
ofr5th inst.] 





THE INTELLECTUAL REACTION. 


HE sixty years which followed the Battle of Water- 

loo formed a period of fairly rapid social pro- 

gress and of social progress correlated with an advance 
in social and moral science. Political enfranchisement, 
the reform of the Government services, Free Trade, the 
progressive regulation of the new industrial system, the 
abolition of negro slavery, the removal of the most 
barbarous features of the criminal law—these and 
many other reforms were all part of a great humanising 
movement stimulated and guided by the thought of the 
day. Probably no one thinker embraced or understood 
the whole movement. There were men like Carlyle, to 
whom anything like humanitarianism seemed mere 
sentimentality, but who, in spite of themselves, sympa- 
thised with certain sides of the onward movement and 
did service in protesting against the too narrow inter- 
pretation of it by some of their contemporaries. But 
it is possible to characterise the thought of a genera- 
tion without restricting one’s view to a single thinker 
or a single school, and it is fair to say that the thought 
of the period in question was humanitarian—that is to 
say, it was concerned not merely with the direct allevia- 
tion of suffering and prevention of cruelty, but with 
the removal of fetters, the opening of opportunity to 
individual and national self-development, the utilisation 
of vastly increased material resources for the common 
benefit, the bringing in of the humblest to the banquet 
of civilisation. In a word, its governing principle 
was to deem those things best which do most to 
expand and further human life and happiness, and 
those things worst which do most to corrupt and 
destroy them. It was a movement of which the ‘‘ Age 
of Reason” had dreamt, but for which it was inade- 
quately equipped. The men of the nineteenth century 
knew more of history and more of the complexity of 
social cause and effect than their intellectual forebears. 
They were aware that a new Jerusalem could not be 
built in a day. Nevertheless, they held possible a 
progressive realisation of an ideal which could not be 
accomplished by a sudden political revolution. The 
rationalism which in the previous century had been 
Utopian became in fact sober and more prosaic, but 
practical and progressive. The ‘‘ideas of ’89” had 
been general and abstract, but the men of the period in 


question sought in very various ways, and with the 
usual amount of mutual misunderstanding and conflict, 
to give them concrete meaning and practical applica- 
tion. 

There can, I think, be little doubt that for a 
variety of reasons the humanitarian movement gradu- 
ally died away as the century grew old. It is true that 
some practical reforms which in strictness belong to 
it have been carried into effect in the last ten years, 
but a movement of this sort has a certain momentum 
which carries it on in practice for a while after its intel- 
lectual or moral force is spent. A democratic suffrage 
makes it possible to obtain redress of grievances felt 
by any considerable class in our own country. The 
decay of humanitarianism is best seen in the altered 
attitude to injustices and cruelties inflicted on those who 
have no means of making their voices heard. Take as 
a single and sufficient illustration the question of 
slavery. Nothing could be more characteristic of the 
reaction of which I am thinking than the general indif- 
ference to this matter compared with the red-heat with 
which our grandfathers discussed the question. Palmer- 
ston, for example, was one of the last men to whom 
one would go for any expression of humanitarian senti- 
ment. Yet this is how Palmerston near the close of his 
life wrote about the slave trade: 

“During the many years that I was at the Foreign Office 
there was no subject that more constantly or more intensely 
occupied my thoughts, or constituted the aim of my labours ; 
and though I may boast of having succeeded in accomplish- 
ing many good works .. . yet the achievement which 
I look back to with the greatest and purest pleasure was the 
forcing the Brazilians to give up their slave trade, by bring- 
ing into operation the Aberdeen Act of 1845.”—(Ashley’s 
Life, Il., p. 263.) 

What, one wonders, would Palmerston have said to 
one of Sir A. Hardinge’s despatches from East Africa 
with its contemptuous references to the ‘‘ anti-slavery 
faction”? Thirty years ago the whole Empire was 
anti-slavery. Now, far from putting it down, we are 
adding provinces of which the industry is to be built 
up upon some form or other of forced labour, 
The degrading compound system is defended by 
missionaries, it is little more than four years since the 
remnant of the Bechuana were allocated by a ‘‘ Pro- 
gressive” Ministry to Cape farmers, and it is only 
since we bethought ourselves that Boers sjamboked 
Kaffirs that any interest in the fate of the black man 
has revived. It is difficult to conceive any great white 
nation waging war in these days on the slavery 
question. On the contrary, the prevailing, though 
perhaps veiled, opinion seems to be that the black man 
must pay in meal or in malt for his racial inferiority. 
The white man is the stronger, and to the strong are 
the earth and the fruits thereof. If the black man 
owns land and lives on its produce he is an idler. 
His ‘‘ manifest destiny” is to assist in the develop- 
ment of gold mines for the benefit of humanity in 
general and the shareholders in particular. 

The change of attitude towards slavery illustrates 
several features of the intellectual reaction. Partly 
it is traceable to want of concrete acquaintance with 
the thing itself. Our grandfathers were nearer to it, 
as they were nearer to a good many other political 
abuses. The principles of reform to which they 
appealed had a very real meaning to them in their 
struggle, just as at the present day personal liberty 
means more to a Russian or a South African than to 
an Englishman who has never known what it is to be 
without it. Many principles which they established we 
have allowed to lose their hold over us merely for want 
of imagination enough to realise what their denial in 
practice would mean. Slavery, again, seemed to our 
fathers a sin against certain fundamental rights of 
humanity. We, on the other hand, are doubttul 
whether humanity has any fundamental rights—so 
secure are we in the possession of our own. And 
if our grandfathers declared that the black man 
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was a man and a brother, we reply that he is 
but the son of the bondwoman, born to be a hewer 
of wood and drawer of water to the stronger race, and, 
far from seeing any immorality in this arrangement, 
the prevalent theory is that it is by adding strength 
to the strong, by giving to them that have and taking 
from them that have not, that the fittest survives and 
the race improves. 

The doctrine that human progress depends upon 
the forces which condition all biological evolution has, 
in fact, been the primary intellectual cause of the reac- 
tion. Just asthe doctrine of Malthus was the main 
theoretical obstacle to all schemes of social progress 
through the first two-thirds of the century, so the 
doctrine derived in part from Malthus by Darwin has 
provided a philosophy for the reaction of the last 
third. Darwin himself, indeed, was conscious of the 
limitations of his own hypothesis, and was aware that 
the development of the moral consciousness in man in- 
volves from the first a suspension of the blind struggle 
for existence. But those who have applied Darwin's 
theories to the science of society have not as a rule 
troubled themselves to understand Darwin any more 
than the science ofsociety. What has filtered through into 
the social and political thought of the time has been 
the belief that the time-honoured doctrine ‘‘right is 
might,’ has a scientific foundation in the laws of 
biology. Progress comes about through a conflict in 
which the fittest survives. It must, therefore, be un- 
wise in the long run—however urgent it seems for the 
sake of the present generation—to interfere with the 
struggle. We must not sympathise with the beaten 
and the weak, lest we be tempted to preserve them. 
The best thing that can happen is that they should be 
utterly cut off, for they are the inferior stock, and their 
blood must not mix with ours. The justice, the mercy, 
the chivalry which would induce the conqueror to for- 
bear from enjoying the full fruits of his victory must be 
looked on with suspicion. It is better to smite the 
Amalekite hip and thigh and let the conquering race 
replenish the earth. 

By its most logical exponents this conception is 
applied to the relations of individuals in society, but 


so applied it is readily seen to involve a mere denial of 


the value of social order, every advance ‘in which in- 
volves a further suspension of the struggle for existence. 
Bagehot, | believe, was the first to point out that it 
might as readily be applied to nations, and that human 
progress might be thought of as resting onthe struggle 
not of individuals, but of communities. Thus con- 
ceived, the theory has somewhat anomalous results. 
Internal peace, harmony, and justice, with all the 
moral qualities which they imply, are readily recognised 
as necessary to national efliciency, butas between nations 
these principles cease to apply. If it is the business of 
the individual to be a loyal and law-abiding subject of 
the State, it is the business of the State merely to 
advance itself and trample down all who cross its path. 
The rule of right, it appears, stops short at the frontier. 
It hardly seems to need arguing that this is not in the 
end a tenable view. It is safe to say that the conduct of 
a State in its external relations must re-act upon its 
internal character, and the negation of a principle in 
one relation must affect its authority in others. If the 
morality which applies to individuals does not apply to 
the State, why does it apply to any other association— 
a family, a church, a trade union ? But if it does not 
apply to such associations, and if those who act for 
them are not to be held morally accountable, there is an 
end, morally speaking, to that very social order which 
was admitted to be necessary. 

Our main business here, however, is not to 
criticise the biological theory of society, but rather to 
note its effect on contemporary thought. It is to this 
that we trace primarily the increased belief in physical 
force, the discrediting of appeals to considerations of 
justice, the belief that strength proves superiority. 


Belief in race itself is necessarily of a reactionary ten- 
dency, and such belief is fostered by modern biology. 
To all this must be added a certain pseudo-scientific 
fatalism, a belief that great political and social changes 
are not to be grasped or foreseen by the mind of man, 
nor to be seriously affected by the changes which the 
statesman can make in institutions, but proceed rather 
by occult physical laws, which even when detected can 
no more be altered than the law of gravitation. Such 
a belief induces the temper of mind ready to acquiesce 
in those inequalities and injustice which the whole 
movement of civilisation has set itself to remedy, but 
which are now declared to be essential to the progress 
of civilisation itself. 
L. ‘TL. Losioust. 





FROM ABROAD. 
ADELAIDE RISTORI. 


OW that Adelaide Ristori has just celebrated her 

eightieth birthday, although she appeared on 

the stage for the very last time only four years ago, 

and acted, one may say, without interruption for 

almost seventy years, to speak of the special kind of 

art which she represented seems as though one were 
contemplating a prehistoric period. 

In these days stage and actors are so imbued with 
realism and symbolism that it is scarcely possible to 
realise the methods of her playing, inspired, as she 
was, principally by idealism and romanticism, having 
as prototype the grandiose figure of Gustavo Modena, 
and as compatriots Ernesto Rossi and Tommaso Sal- 
vini, the last of whom still lives and joins now with 
the great tragedian in the apotheosis of their art. 

Adelaide—as the veteran player, later on Mar- 
chioness Capranica del Grillo, is still called in the 
theatrical world—had all the gifts required to triumph 
on the stage—great beauty, a person sculptured on 
classic lines, a vibrating voice rich in all the intona- 
tions and modulations, rendering her capable of passing 
from childish jocundity to the most tragic fierceness. 
To these physical qualities were added a most versatile 
intelligence, a considerable culture, and a flow of 
artistic sentiment which gave her intuition and crea- 
tion, together with the power of transmitting the 
emotions and passions of her characters to the public, 
to a degree which no other actress has ever attained. 
This last quality is shared with her partially by Eleanora 
Duse, who exercises it, however, in a different way, that 
is to say, adapting it to her own physical and artistic 
temperament, to the gifts and defects of her person, 
generally representing the ‘‘ modern woman” with all 
her abnormal characteristics, weaknesses, eccentri- 
cities, fantasies, languor, &c. In other words, Eleanora 
Duse imposes her own individuality on the different 
characters which she impersonates, transforming them 
into herself, having the art of making the public feel 
that these personages should really, logically and 
psychologically, be so represented. 

Adelaide Ristori, on the contrary, adapted her 
intelligence, temperament, and person to all parts, 
always assuming the nature of the people she acted, 
always transforming herself in them, so that while 
her own personality, as woman and artist, dis- 
appeared, the character sprang out alive, true, 
with the exact contours that legend or history, human 
feeling or the author, had attributed to it. Her faculty 
of reproduction was so pronounced that, more than a 
physical transformation, it was a metamorphosis which 
has been compared to a transmigration, and of so high 
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an order as to be real genius. Very few of our con- 
temporaries have seen Adelaide Ristori except in 
tragedy, but she was equally great in comedy, to which 
the first part of her artistic career was dedicated. It 
was comedy that gave her, in Italy, that fame which 
opened to her the triumphal way throughout the world. 

No one has embodied -better than she the ‘* Miran- 
dolina” of the Locandiera, preserving to that 
typical Venetian girl all her merriness, wit, simplicity, 
and astuteness. When she and Ernesto Rossi repre- 
sented the unsurpassable plays of Goldoni, the origina- 
lity of the characters were so natural and ‘ realistic ”’-— 
but not in the modern conventional meaning of the 
term—that the whole audience was carried off its feet 
as by an electric current. Although she had repre- 
sented tragedy in Italy in her younger days, she really 
became a tragedian only when, in 1855, she passed the 
Alps for the first time and went to Paris, becoming the 
greatest attraction there of the luternational Exhibition, 
then a novelty. At that time, having to fight a duel 
with the greatest French actress, Mdlle. Rachel, two 
years her junior, she understood the necessity of a 
repertoire which might be more easily understood and 
appreciated from its plastic signification in a foreign 
country, where the fesse of dialogue and shades of 
meaning of comedy would certainly escape the gener- 
ality. Therefore she dedicated herself entirely to 
tragedy, impersonating, with a power before unknown, 
the creations of Shakespeare and Schiller, Alfieri and 
Racine, soon becoming the Queen of Tragedy. 

George Sand, after having assisted at one of her 
representations, wrote to her: ‘Vous cles dans 
Rosmunda la divinité de la force at de la vengeance—une 
de ces figures yue les arts n'ont pu produire que dans les 
plus grandes épogues . .. .;” and Alexandre Dumas, 
pcre, her greatest admirer, said, ‘* Vocla fart vivant que 
Sappelais, que fj invoquais, que jadjurais!—Il est venu ! 
—Mats tl est venu parlant la langue de Dante, de 
Petrarque ct de PArioste.” “Even Lamartine, whose 
niuse had been silent for so long, suddenly found in- 
spiration to acclaim the interpreter of J/érra and Mary 
S/uar/, and wrote a poem which begins : 

Toi qu'au tragique Arno la riche France envie, 

Tu rends au grand Toscan plus que tu ue lui dois, 
Si Dieu l'a fait poéte, il te fit pogsie ! 

Du timbre de ton cveur la scéne a fait ta voix. 

Nor can it be thought that these manifestations 
were simply the effect of the enthusiasm of the moment, 
as Victorien Sardou, writing to a friend twenty years 
later, spoke of her as follows: ‘I have been one of 
the greatest admirers of the Ristori. 1 have seen her 
in all her vo/es, and | must say that | am much in- 
debted to her, as I have often used in my plays some 
scenic and physionomic effects which were simply 
the remembrance of what I had seen her do. I have 
many times niodelled characters on that admirable 
actress. The whole scene of the denunciation in 
Pairte is of the purest Ristorism. For my part, | 
have never seen anything greater in the theatre, and 
the evenings in which I saw her have remained the 
most memorable of my dramatic life.” 

To her cleverness as an actress Ristori added a 
great ability and tact, which rendered her, as is seen 
from the letters of Count Cavour which she preserves, 
a valuable co-operator in the diplomatic negotiations of 
the eminent Italian statesman to prepare the unity and 
independence of their country. Of this tact, however, 
she gave the highest proof in her relations with Malle, 
Rachel. The latter, who together with Talma formed 
the glory of the French stage, could not help showing 
the envy and anger she felt at having her field invaded 
by so strong a rival. The only time she went to see 
her play she remained an act or two and then left 
impetuously, exclaiming to those with her, ‘‘ Ceéée femme 
me fait mal, je wen peux plus.” On the contrary, Mdme. 
Ristori expressed herself with the greatest admiration 
for the one whom-others, not she, called her rival. Even 


now, in speaking to me of the grande lragédienne fran- 
caise, she said, ‘‘ I saw her the first time in Horace, of 
Corneille, and 1 understood and appreciated at once the 
fascination she exercised over her audiences. She was 
as beautiful an an ancient Roman statue ; her majestic 
bearing, her royal gait, were the result of an admirable 
act ; her voice had secrets unknown to other actors, 
giving her the possibility of finding such accents of 
fury and imprecation as to make the whole house 
tremble. I heard and saw nothing but, her, and 
applauded frantically, understanding how right that 
portion of the critics was which said that any coim- 
parison between her and me was inadmissible—she 
was classic, and I was romantic.” 

Another proof of tact was given by Ristori when 
she refused the official offer of Napoleon III. to replace 
Mdlle. Rachel at the Comédie Frangaise, seeing plainly 
that if she accepted, either she would remain a foreigner 
to the French, or become one to her own countrymen, 
a position, in both cases, which she could not contem- 
plate. What, however, Mdme. Ristori had no rivals in 
(and perhaps she never will have rivals in the future), 
was her facility in overcoming linguistic difficulties, as 
she played in French, English, and Spanish almost 
without accent, and with perfect comprehension. In 
Lady Macbeth she attained her yreatest vogue in 
England, having been surpassed in the part only, 
perhaps, by Mrs. Siddons herself, whom in certain 
roles she could not compete with, but whom she 
certainly overstepped in versatility. 

SALVATORE CoRTEsI. 

Rome, January 20, 1g02. 





PERSONAL TALK. 


Tue death of Lady Sophia Cecil, at the age of 
hinety-three, has revived to some extent the talk about 
the famous Waterloo ball. She was the youngest and 
last surviving of the seven daughters of the Duchess of 
Richmond who gave the ball on June 17, 1815, 
and, as a child of six years of age, is said to have 
peeped through the banisters at the arriving guests. 
Two of her sisters also reached a great age. Lady 
Louisa Tighe died only two years ago and Lady de 
Ros in 1891. The story of Lady Louisa Tighe as 
a girl of twelve having buckled on the Duke of 
Wellington’s sword has been repeated. There is no 
foundation for it, and it was contradicted by Lady de 
Ros in the most explicit terms in her very interesting 
Reminiscences of the Duke of Wellington. 





Tue Duke of Wellington had a great friendship for 
Lady de Ros,who at the time of the Battle of Waterloo 
was a gitl of twenty. She describes how he arrived 
late at the ball when there were already rumours of 
the impending battle, and she went up to him and 
asked if they were true. ‘‘Yes,” he said, ‘ they are 
here; we are off to-morrow.” He sat next to her at 
supper, and gave her an original miniature of himself 
painted by a Belgian artist. In the course of the 
evening he asked for a map of the country, and 
going into the Duke of Richmond’s study with 
his host put his finger on Waterloo, saying 
that the battle would be fought there. Some 
of the guests hurried away. Others stayed to 
dance, and some went straight from the ball to the 
battle-field and fought in their evening clothes. 





Tue Duke of Brunswick, bidding her good-bye, 
told her that his Brunswickers ought to fight well, as 
she had accompanied the Duke of Wellington to their 
review. He was killed the next day. The Duke of 
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Richmond met with a sad death four years later. He 
was bitten by a tame fox, and died of hydrophobia. 
Of his seven daughters, the last, Lady Sophia Cecil, 
has died just upon seventy years: later than the 
youngest but one, Lady Fitzhardinge. 





Tue following is dedicated, without permission, 
to the Lib-Imp (or Lib. Imp) Council : 


A New BALLADE OF BALLADE-MONGERS 
(After the manner of Master Francois Villon, of Paris, and 
Master Augustus M. Moore, of London). 


In Ballades our meanings are frequently missed, 
And Echo is constantly asking where 
Are the eyes that we loved, and the lips that we kissed ? 
And where are the boots that we used to wear ? 
And what is a “ Bull” and what is a “ Bear”? 
Irrelevant questions I like to start, 
Such as what is the meaning of “ There is hair” ? 
And, is there a hyphen in Heber-Hart ? 
And why is an appetite known as a “ twist”? 
And when is a Bishop allowed to swear ? 
And is Lord Roberts a strategist ? 
And was Lady Gadabout vea//y there ? 
And what was she doing dans cette galére ? 
And when will our Alfred be made a Bart ? 
Aad when may a trumpet be said to blare? 
And is there a hyphen in Heber Hart ? 
Why is it Bridge where it used to be Whist ? 
And whether shall Trade be “free” or ‘‘ fair” ? 
And what do you mean by “ Imperialist ” ? 
And who is the Ploughman of Berkeley-square ? 
And what’s the Predominant Partner’s share ? 
And where's the Rhodesian apple-cart ? 
And where is the Radical millionaire ? 
And is there a hyphen in Heber Hart ? 
Envoy. 
Poets, your readers have much to bear, 
For Ballade-making is no great art. 
If there is or there isn’t I don’t much care, 
But és there a hyphen in Heber Hart ? o« 
» G.-G, 


‘© CounseEt characterised the conduct of the de- 
fendant as heartless in the extreme.” I quote this 
sentence from the report of a recent breach of promise 
case, and it may serve to introduce a story told by the 
late Judge Abbott of Boston to the late Mr. Horace 
Pym, who left a delightful record of wit and humour in 
some little privately-printed volumes greatly cherished 
by his friends. Judge Abbott ‘‘spoke of a rival 
barrister who once before the law courts, on opening 
his speech for the defence of some notorious prisoner, 
said, ‘Gentlemen, I shall divide my address to you 
into three parts, and in the first I shall confine myself to 
the Facts of this case; secondly, I shall endeavour to 
explain the Law of this case ; and finally, I shall make 
an all-fired rush at your passions !'” 





Jupce Assott when at the Bar once successfully 
defended a young man charged with forging and 
uttering bank notes of large value. He was fully con- 
vinced of his client’s innocence, and succeeded in 
gaining his acquittal. The young man insisted upon 
showing his gratitude by paying -his counsel double 
fees, and he paid them in forged notes, with the 
making of which he had just been tried and found Not 
Guilty. 





THERE seems to be little truth in the rumours of 
the approaching retirement of the headmaster of 
Eton. The school has met again, and Dr. Edmond 
Warre is said to be in excellent health. He was ap- 
pointed headmaster in 1884, and is not quite sixty- 
five years of age. It is to be hoped that his 
retirement may be postponed for many years, although, 
in the event of a vacancy in the Provostship, Dr. Warre 
will probably be advanced to that post. His successor 
in the headmastership, if precedent is to be followed, 
may be looked for amongst the assistant masters of the 
College, or those who have formerly been so; and four 
names are most generally mentioned—those of the Hon. 


Edward Lyttelton, Mr. Sidney James, Mr. A. C. Benson, 
and Mr. F. H. Rawlins. Mr. Lyttelton is headmaster 
of Haileybury ; the other three are house masters at 
Eton. Mr. Benson is the eldest son of the late Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and is well known in the literary 
world both for the Life of his father and for his delightful 
poems. Neither he nor Mr. Rawlins are in orders, and 
Eton has never yet had a non-clerical headmaster. All 
four of these gentlemen are Cambridge men, and it seems 
difficult to pick a candidate from the rival University 
who would be likely to be chosen for the post. 


M. 





LOCAL GOVERNMENT AND TAXATION. 
By Municeps. 
THE RATING OF UNOCCUPIED PROPERTY. 


REFERRING to our Notes of January 4 on this subject 
a correspondent writes ; 


‘*(1) The present system that the occupier of land or a 
house shall pay rates according to the annual value it is to 
him for the purposes he uses it appears to be absolutely 
sound, and I think it would be most unjust to ask a land- 
lord to pay rates upon property from which he absolutely 
derives no benefit and receives no interest on the money he 
has paid for the property. 

**(2) Now, as regards the syndicate mentioned by you, if 
the law regarding rating were altered, such a syndicate 
would certainly not build houses until it was quite sure of 
letting them, as under the present circumstances the loss of 
interest on the money expended is very considerable if 
houses remain unlet; but if rates have to be paid on void 
houses in addition, it would prevent most of the houses 
which are now built on the chance of being let from being 
built at all, which would have the effect of making the rents 
higher for those houses that are already built, as it is 
probable that enough new houses would not be built to 
supply the constantly increasing demand owing to the 
greatly increased risk of loss there would be should rates 
have to be paid on them even if they remained unlet. 

(3) Now, as regards the injustice which has been 
unearthed by the Westminster Gazette, a plot of ground was 
bought in 1879 for £5,000, and brought in no income at all 
for twenty-two years, but at the end of that period is con- 
sidered worth £11,084, which means that the landlord gets 
back his original outlay with compound interest at the rate 
of about 3} per cent., and as many investments might have 
been found which would have yielded a larger rate of 
interest there surely cannot be considered anything very 
unreasonable about this case. If the landlord had been 
receiving rent during the twenty-two years rates would 
naturally have been paid under the present system, so the 
injustice from that point of view would not exist. 

‘*Itis a very easy matter to be wise after the event, but 
who could have told the buyer of this land in 1879 that it 
would be worth £11,084 in 1901, and thus pay him 33 per cent. 
interest on his outlay? In fact,as often happens,the land might 
have gone down in value instead of up: how then could one 
possibly ascertain the rateable value unless actual annual 
income was being produced? Already the difficulties of 
assessment committees are sufficient without giving them 
what would be in many cases an impossible task of ascer- 
taining the annual value of void property. Aan illustration 
of this difficulty I give below: 

“In a provincial manufacturing town the owner wished 
to know the value of his factory, and called in separately 
the three leading valuers of the town: one valued it at 
£2,500, one at £3,300, and the third at £4,700, and as the 
factory cost him £6,000, and he was paying rates on that 
basis, #.c., on £300 per annum, he came to the conclusion 
that the only possible way of arriving at the true value of 
property is by ascertaining how much rent you are able to 
obtain for it if void. There is no doubt a much more fixed 
value as regards dweliing-houses, and the difficulty ot 
arriving at how much they are worth per annum is 
not nearly so great; but it must be remembered that 
the alteration suggested would have to deal with all kinds 
of property. neow I give one more instance showing the 


difficulty of rating void property: 

(4) “There is a void brewery, which is assessed in the 
rating book as worth £750 per annum, and for the purpose 
of a brewery it is, no doubt, worth that amount; but as the 
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building is specially constructed for a brewery, and as now 
for seven years no brewer has been found willing to rent 
the premises, it might almost be considered that there is no 
demand for such a building, and for any other purpose it is 
impossible to obtain more than £150 to £200 rent per 
annum for it. Now if void premises are rated, are these to 
be rated as worth £750 or £200 per annum? It is ques- 
tions such as these that would make any alteration in our 
present method a constant source of friction and injustice. 
“In advocating a radical alteration of this kind it seems 
to me that the only important question is, ‘ Who would gain 
and who would lose by the alteration?’ If the alteration is 
advocated in order to reduce the incomes of rich syndicates 
and great landowners it must be borne in mind that this is 
not the class that the alteration would be felt by most 
severely, and in fact the present system of death duties 
appears to me to be a very much readier method of reducing 
these incomes; but it is the small landlords, who own 
perhaps one or two houses, that such an alteration would 
affect most severely, and if one of these had one house unlet 


and had to pay rates upon it it might very well result in his 


“As regards who would gain it is obvious that every rate- 
payer would gain, but to such an inappreciable extent in 
most districts—probably the reduction on his rates would not 
be more than 1 per cent.—that this benefit would hardly be 
felt, while for this you would advocate a method which 
might mean the ruin of small landlords and the most uniust 
treatment of large ones. 


Our correspondent’s criticisms may be met briefly 
as follows ; 

(1) The owner may use his property as he will ; if 
he holds out for an excessive rent he should not thereby 
deprive the parish of its rates. If the property is 
absolutely unlettable at any rent, it will be rated at a 
nominal sum ; but there are few such properties. 

(2) This is undoubtedly the most serious objection. 
It may be met in part by levying a separate rate on 
site values, which will greatly reduce the burden on 
houses. At present the chief obstacle to building is 
the difficulty of getting land to build on, and this 
obstacle would be lessened by the proposed shifting, 
which would discourage ‘* holding for a rise.” 

(3) This plot of ground was thus held for the rise, 
and at the same time the owner selfishly deprived 
London of its use. He may do so legally, but he should 
not have escaped rates. Such action is certainly against 
the public interest. 

(4) The brewery should be assessed at £200, its 
admitted annual value. The alteration is not advocated 
because it will tax rich syndicates, but because it 
appears to us equitable as between one property and 
another. 

But, after all, our correspondent does not shake our 
chief argument, which is that, as most of the expenses 
of local authorities go on whether houses are occupied 
or not, every unoccupied house, if totally exempt, 
throws a burden on other houses. 


A Rep.y to Mr. TREACHER. 


(1) This is actually done under the present law. 
If Mr. Treacher has a town house and country house, 
but prefers to spend his winters at Nice and his sum- 
mers in Norway, he will still pay rates on both houses, 
although he may not sleep in either for twelve mouths. 
‘** Occupation,” in fact or in law, is a purely technical 
thing. 

(2) On the contrary, the owner in the Strand case 
really drew 4 per cent. from his property for the whole 
period, ze., his property was gradually growing in 
value, and he sold it while still exempt. . 

(3) Non sequitur: in the centre of London 
cleared ground is often worth more than ground covered 
with houses. 

(4) The objects of a land rate are two: (a) to put 
the burden on the broadest shoulders, and on the per- 
sons who share the benefits of municipal expenditure ; 
and (4) to stimulate building by relieving houses of 
part of their present taxation. 


{Communications with regard to this column should be 
addressed to MUNICEPs, Spedker offices.] 





QUIETUS. 


Man and his strife! and beneath him the Earth in 
her green repose. 

And out of the Earth he cometh, and into the Earth he 
goes. 


O sweet at last is the Silence, O sweet at the warfare’s 
close ! 

For out of the Silence he cometh, and into the Silence 
goes, 


And the great sea round him glistens, and above him 
the great Night glows. 

And out of the Night he cometh, and into the Night 
he goes. 


WitLiAM Watson. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
BACON AND “G. K. C.” 
Zo the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 


5ir,—I have an unbounded admiration for “G. K. C.” 
as a humorist. As a parodist of that fantastic modern style 
which revels in forced and false anditheses he is simply un- 
equalled. As when, for instance (Z'e Speaker, August 17, 
1901), he makes a mock antithetical contrast between sorrow 
anu pessimism—two things just about as capable of being 
brought to a commen denominator as: ‘Tenterden steeple 
and Goodwin Sands! Again, “ Browning had literally a 
passion about ideas. ‘Tennyson had not a passion about 
ideas: he had ideas about passion”! ‘This is a delightful 
skit upon that cheap form of literary criticism which is now 
so lamentably common. Or take the proposition 
that man performs “the greatest act of faith that 
a man can perform,” when in common with the 
whole animal kingdom, he goes to sleep, instead 
of staying awake, as he so easily might. What a 
shrewd thrust at the pseudo-science of some of our self- 
ordained preachers of Hyde Park and Hampstead Heath! 
Still more subtle is the elaborate irony which affects to find 
proof of spiritual existence in the noumena of nightmares. 
1 am anxiously awaiting “ Intimations of Immortality from 
reminiscences of the late lobster.” ‘This would be excellent, 
and, as I venture to think, quite in the “G. K. C.” style. 
That “nothing is so natural as supernaturalism,” and that 
“the one genuine claim of humanity to be considered a god 
lies in the fact that it is a monster,” are minor jests which 
I quote merely to show how this style simply coruscates with 
wit ; while as for such lines as: 

“ But I will lash the leaping drum and swing the flaring feather, 
For the light of seven heavens that are lost to me like hell.” 
I cackle hysterically as I read them, thinking how the writer 
must have chuckled at the dunder-headed fools who took 

them seriously and couldn't see where the joke came in! 

All this is exquisite : 

“ And might, odds-bobs, Sir! in judicious hands, 

Extend from here to Mesopotamy.” 

It might, in fact, last for ever, supposing the appetite for 
this kind of enjoyment were insatiable. ee 

But when “G. K. C.” takes himself seriously, as in this 
week’s Speaker, and deems himself privileged to indite a 
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libel against the memory of one of the greatest men that this 
or any other country has ever produced, then, Sir, I think 
that we who have hitherto, though much enduring, pos- 
sessed our souls in patience, have a right to protest in the 
name of justice and, I think I may almost add, in the name 
uf outraged humanity. 

A great poet has told us how: 

“ Through the topmost oriel’s colour’d flame, 
Two godlike faces gazed below; ‘ 
Plato the wise, and large-browed Verulam, 
The first of those who know.” 
And this is how your latter-day critic thinks fit to speak of 
the second of that god-like pair: “A corrupt judge, a 
treacherous friend, a vulgar sycophant, a man of tawdry 
aims, of cowardly temper, of public [sic] and disgraceful 
end. He killed his benefactor for hire. . . If we did 
cherish an emotion in the matter, it would certainly Le a 
hope that ‘the divine streani of song’ might not be traced 
to ‘so nasty and beastly a source’ as l’rancis Bacon.” 

Let us take the last words first. Mr. Bayley, it ap- 
pears, the author of Z'he Z'rajedy of Francis Bacon, will 
not believe that the “divine stream of song, history, and 
philosophy sprang from so nasty and beastly a source” as 
the man Shakespeare. Now, I willingly admit that these 
words are unnecessarily violent and abusive. But can they 
for one moment justify “ G. K. C.’s” preposterous /u guogue ? 
Mr. Bayley was assuming the truth of old stories about 
Shakespeare—as that he was a poacher ; that he used to get 
helplessly drunk ; that he was “a man of public [house] and 
disgraceful end”; and that he was the hero of such 
escapades as the unrepeatable anecdote of “ William the 
Conqueror” taking precedence of “ Richard the Third”! 
All these tales may well be apocryphal, for there is hardly 
a fact concerning the personal life of Shakespeare which 
rests upon anything that can properly be called evidence, 
but, at any rate, they are very old traditions, and have been 
accepted as true by many Shakespearean scholars; and | 
presume Mr. Bayley would plead them in justification of his 
epithets. But what possible justification can there be for 
the application of such words as “ nasty and beastly” to the 
“ large-browed Verulam” ? We know, of course, that the 
“ Baconian theory” rouses the pundits of literature to un- 
ineasured wrath. “ But why so warm, Sir lretful?” Such 
language appears to me to transgress all bounds of legitimate 
criticism. As to the other charges, one really wonders if 
“G. K. C.” has ever read Mr. Spedding’s Life of Bacon, 
and if he is aware that that great authority, after setting 
forth the whule case, has pronounced the opinion that there 
is “no fault to find with Bacon for any part of his conduct 
towards Essex” ! 1 am not a “ Baconian,” but I observe 
that those who most loudly denounce that heresy usually 
appeal to Mr. Spedding as infallible when they can cite 
his authority on their own side. Is he to be thrown over 
when he bears testimony to the high character of his hero, 
in order that “ Baconians” may be charged with tracing the 
divine stream to “a nasty and beastly source” ? Similarly 
with Ben Jonson. He is rapturously cited as bearing wit- 
ness tu the reality of the “ Swan of Avon” as author of the 
plays. But of Lord St. Albans he-wrote: “1 could never 
bring myself to condole with the great man after his fall, 
knowing as I did that no accident could do harm to his 
virtue, but rather mzke ii manifest. He seemed tu be ever 
by his work one of the greatest men and most worthy of 
admiration.” Is Ben Jonson to be acclaimed as witness of 
truth when he writes verses to the memory of “ Shake- 
speare,” and ordered out of the box when he pays this lofty 
tribute to the virtues and greatness of Francis Bacon ? 
“G. K. C.” assures us that he is, in common with the highly- 
gifted few, plenteously endowed with “the instinct of cul- 
ture.” And this is the sort of conclusion to which it seems 
“the instinct of culture” leads ; Shakespeare “ might have 
been a scarecrow of profligacy, and remained a man worthier 
tu create Portia than the Lord Verulam whom all history 
knows” ! But “G. K. C.” has also written that “we are 
the better for every delusion, the better for every fallacy, 
the better for every lie.” Possibly, therefore, we inay be the 


better for this monstrous statement, though I know not tu 
Which of the above categories it ought properly to be 
assigned.—Yours, &c., 

G. G. U. 


MR. SEDDON AND THE WAR. 


Sir,—aAfter the public rebukes so impartially adminis- 
tered to the Liberal Leaders and the War Office by the 
Premier of New Zealand, you may like to see a few glean- 
ings from the issue of December 19 of the Auckland 
Weekly News, a paper which almost enjoys a monopoly 
in the country parts of the district of Auckland, while its 
daily edition, tie Mew Zealand Herald, acknowledges no 
rival in the city of that name, and no superior in the colony. 

The first leader deals with the eighth contingent, the 
enthusiasm evoked, and also the sudden character of the 
movement. “A week ago there was no visible indication 
that such an intense feeling was so near the surface of vur 
placid colonial life, or that ‘it would show itself’ so sud- 
denly and with suck singular unanimity.” Again: “ We 
have the fact that @ week ago the public utterances of the 
colony were as unanimous in agreeing against further colo- 
nivi aid being required as they are to-day in agreeing tu 


- send away the strongest body of men that has left our 


shores. Yet the entire absence of excitement, the com- 
plete lack of every sign of unthinking enthusiasm, plainly 
shows that we are at last giving voice to a national deter- 
iination which has been silently and unconsciously gather- 
ing strength for a considerable time.” ‘The italics are mine. 

Let us look at the news of “a week age,” and there- 
abouts, contained in the same issue. (The post is slow in 
New Zeaiand.) On December 9 Mr. Seddon was speaking 
at Cheviot. He “touched upon” the “recent whclesale 
dismissals of men engaged upon public works.” “ It 
had been found,” he said, “that the Government 
could not go on spending at the rate it was follow- 
ing, or it would be outrunning the constable.” 

“Tt was unfair of some papers to say that it was be- 
cause the colony was short of money, as these statements 
were read outside the colony. ‘They could obtain plenty of 
money, but they must be prudent.” 

On December 12 the Premier spoke at Blenheim. 
“ Referring to the Public Works Fund, and the discharge 
of a number of men,” he said, “because courage- had been 
shown in taking a number of men off works, they were told 
the money was not there. He replied that the money was 
there, but in a young country like New Zealand they could 
not gu on spending at the rate of over two millions a year. 
‘They would be bound to meet disaster.” 

It must have been about “a week ago” that the secre- 
tary of the Auckland Main ‘Trunk Railway League wrote 
form ‘Taihape, “ All railway work north of here entirely at 
a standstill. Large numbers of men have been discharged.” 

So the crisis in South Africa enables one of the most 
favoured countries in the world temporarily to keep their 
unemployed at our expense. 

The troopers enrolled can doubtless ride, and cau 
probably shoot, but another item in the Weekly News will 
surprise no one who has heard the tone in which old 
colonials, referring to some piece of discipline attempted 
to be enforced upon them in Maori war times, would say, 
“ Colonials won't stand /hat.”. A member of a former con- 
tingent had apparently been treated with some severity for 
sleeping at his post. Speaking at Wellington at a luncheon 
tu returned troopers on December 14, Mr. Seddon ex- 
pressed an opinion that a week’s imprisonment would have 
been quite sufficient. 

“It would be just as well,” said Mr. Seddon, “ fur the 
War Office to clearly understand, now that the -evlony was 
playing a most important part, and would in the future play 
a most important part, in South Africa, that the War Office 
must not snub the colonies. (Applause.) * When the 
Agent-General cabled tu him a couple of days ago saying 
that they were not inclined to listen tv him, he (the Premier) 
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came to the conclusion that it was about time that the same 
War Office which, in his opinion, had forced away from 
itself that sympathy and support which it ought to have 
should know its position.” 

Finally, Mr. Seddon has instructed Lord Kitchener 
that he shall keep in one body the eighth N.Z. contingent, 
this company of a thousand men for whose serious offences 
a week’s imprisonment will be “ quite sufficient.”—Yours, 
ke., 

A. 1... A. 


TAXATION OF GROUND VALUFS. 


Siz,—TI am much obliged to “ Municeps ” for the notice 
he has taken of my letter, but IT am afraid that he has not 
been atle to show how “to obtain rates or anything else 
from unoccupied land.” To enact that “the owner shall be 
deemed to be the occupier” is a mere matter of detail, and 
does not at all remove the difficulty. (1) If you make a 
man pay rates on a property from which he derives no 
income you simply fine him. <A fine is a punishment for 
same offence, and the question now is, what offence does 
the owner of a plot of unoccupied land commit that he 
should have a fine inflicted on him ?_ I know it is said that 
by keeping it unoccupied he prevents someone else from 
putting it to profitable use—by building on it, for instance 
—but that would have to be proved in each individual case. 
There are many reasons for land remaining unoccupied, 
besides the will of the owner. Then it is said that the 
owner reaps the benefit of improyements carried out by the 
other ratepayers at no expense to himself. ~ This is hardly 
correct. (2) The moment he begins to derive any income 
from his land he begins to pay his fair share of the cost in 
rates. In some cases it would be better for him if the so- 
called improvements were not carried out at all, but he will 
still have to pay for them. 

Jt seems to me that the owner of unoccupied land in an 
urban district is often a public benefactor rather than other- 
wise. Among other things, he maintains open-air spaces 
without any expense to the community. His action tends 
to prevent overcrowding by forcing the increasing popula- 
tion further afield. He also prevents the erection of in- 
ferior buildings by reserving land for superior ones later on. 
Take the case, which “Municeps” in your issue of 
January 4 calls an injustice, of the plot of ground in Wych- 
street, acquired by the L.C.C. for the Strand-to-Holborn 
scheme. He says: “This ground had been bought for 
£5,000 in 1879, and was held vacant pending the expected 
improvement of the Strand. A jury has now awarded 
£11,084. This increased value was due . . . to no 
action by the owner.” “Municeps” seems to forget that 
for twenty-two years the owner had not received any interest 
on his £5,000, as he probably would have done had he 
otherwise invested it. I know nothing of the owner or of 
his motives, but the result of his action is a great advantage 
to the L.C.C. (3) Had he chosen to build on the ground 
at first the sum the L.C.C. would have had to pay for the 
land and buildings would have been far larger than the 
£11,084 for the land alone, which is, I presume, all they 
wanted. Where is the injustice ? 

“ Municeps ”: cites as a sort of grievance the fact that 
under the present law, occupiers actually pay a police rate 
for the protection of vacant houses. I should say that it is 
to their interest to do so, vacant houses having at least a 
potential rateable value. © An empty house left unprotected 
soon becomes of no value, rateable or‘other. The forces of 
Nature, including the natural man and his young ones, will 
soon reduce it to aruin, Cana ruin pay rates ? 

(4) Again, if you rate land on its hypothetical value, 
whether occupied or not, of course, when houses are built 
on it the land rate will still have to be paid. Wherein does 
this differ from making an extra rate on the houses ? Both 
will have to be paid from the same source.—Yours, &c., 

LLEWELLYN TREACHER. 

Somercroft, Tayford, Berks: 


[For reply see page 505.—Ep, § peaker.] 





“GARDEN CITY.” 

Sir,—Mr. Adams, writing in last week’s issue, says of 
the Garden City Association: “The fundamental principle 
is to secure the unearned increment of the land, and all 
other suggestions of the association are largely proposed 
as a means to that end.” 

Will you kindly allow me space to take exception to 
the exclusive position given in this statement to what is 
after all only one of the principles laid down by the “ Gar- 
den City ® proposals ? 

In those proposals it is recognised clearly enough that 
the housing problem can never be solved satisfactorily so 
long as land remains private property. In fact, this 
doctrine is an axiom of the association. It is of its very 
essence. But it is only one amongst others, and ought 
to be looked upon, I think, rather as a method of the 
“G. C. A.” than as the fundamental principle. 

The association does not exist primarily to propagate 
that or any other doctrine of land reform. But this is what 
its committal to Mr. Adams’s view would logically involve. 
What, then, is the essential principle of the “ Garden City” 
proposals ? May I be allowed to suggest that it is 
Co-operation. “G. C.” is really an ideal co-operative pro- 
posal. Its position is simply this: By co-operative action 
the people may dy estates, and thus become their own land- 
lords, and they may develop those estates into “Garden 
Cities,” or, maybe, something better, according to the intel- 
ligence and character of the residents. 

There is still another fundamental principle, and. that 
is Democracy, because the whole people, and not merely 
a particular section of well-to-do people, are invited to co- 
operate, and themselves put an end to the conditions which 
they now deplore and rebel against. And this conception 
of a co-operating democracy, as distinct from a begging 
fraternity whose doles come from the State, reveals still 
another grand fundamental principle of the G. C. A., viz., 
Self-Help, which, so far as T can see, is what John Burns was 
preaching to the people. 

The doctrine of the G. C. A., then, comes to this: That 
the people may by co-operation solve the housing problem, 
and, by becoming owners of the land, in some measure also 
the problem of landlordism. 

This line of action does not relieve the State from its 
responsibilities in the matter, but opens a way for all who 
see no chance of the State doing anything practical within 
their lifetime.—Yours, &e., 

A MemsBer oF G.C. A, 


A CORRECTION. 


Sir,—As T am one of those who agree with Mr. Cham- 
berlain that the Liberal Unionists have the peculiarity of 
being always right, while other people are frequently wrong, 
you probably would not care to publish any lucubrations of 
mine dealing with matters of opinion. But though what yeu 
would call a Jingo, I am a frequent reader of 7'he Speaker, 
as well as of the few other papers which voice the idea that 
England is always wrong and her enemies always right. 
Perhaps you will allow me to correct an error of fact in 
The. Speaker; You say. that the last “Imperial” coins 
struck in England were those of the Roman Emperor Maxi- 
mus, about 387 A.D. This is not only wrong, but twice 
wrong. One issue, at least, of the coinage of Victoria 
(A.D. 1896) has the “ Ind. Imp.”—TI see it on a florin before 
me. And one issue, at least, of James I. has the inscrip- 
tion (in Latin), “James I., of all the Island of Britain 
Emperor, and of France and Ireland King.” One engrav- 
ing of this, showing a good portrait of Emperor James, is in 
“The Student’s Hume.” So Edward VII. is not our first 
Emperor. If we ignore the Romans, he is the third. That 
is, the third Sovereign of the British Isles with the title of 
“Emperor” tacked on somelow.—Yours, &c., 

W. S. BRANCH. 

2, Hatherley-villas, Cheltenham, 


[Mr. Branch’s manner of describing those Englishmen with 
whom he differs is neither original nor courteous. On the point 
on which he corrects us we readily acknowledge our error,— 
ED. Speaker. | 
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REVIEWS. 


PAPAL NEGOTIATIONS WITH 


OF SCOTS. 


MARY QUEEN 


ParpaL NEGOTIATIONS WITH MARY QUEEN OF Scots, 1561-67. 
Edited by John Hungerford Pollen, S.J. Edinburgh: 
Scottish History Society. 1gor. 

THE motto of the Scottish History Society is “ Colligite 

Tragmenta Ne Pereant.” Some excellent fragments have 

been collected; others are scarcely worth the trouble of 

gleaning. Meanwhile the Record Office contains mountains 
of manuscripts, especially the despatches of English am- 
bassadors or envoys to the Court of Holyrood, which have 
scarcely been used at all by modern historians. Mr. Hill 

Burton ignored them; Mr. Tytler left unnoticed in them 

much that is curious or even essential. It would be better 

for the Society to publish these despatches than to print 
dull old diaries full of Covenanting sermons. Much un- 
like these is Father Pollen’s “ Papal Negotiations with Mary 

Queen of Scots,” an examplary piece of editing. More than 

two hundred and fifty new documents are published, anno- 

tated, and translated, mainly from the archives of the 

Vatican; and there is a long, lucid, and valuable intro- 

duction. 


As everybody who has dealt even in the most amateur 


way with documents knows, they do not usually, when 


crushed, yield many ounces of gold to the ton. Father 
Pollen’s labours may not contribute many new pages to the 
history of Scotland and of her fascinating Queen. But 
they do enable us to understand more perfectly the nature 
ot Mary’s relations to her Church, and they add knowledge 
of a new and surprising complication in her affairs. 

One mystery of Mary’s reign is her motive for ruining 
the great Catholic family of Huntley, the Cock of the 
North, in the autumn of 1562. I agree with Father Pollen 
(p. viii.) that Mary “ gave full support” to her half-brother, 
Moray, and Lethington in this affair. She trusted them ; 
though not of her religion {as Huntley was) “ they conform 
in other things to that which I desire.” She informed her 
Guise uncle, the Cardinal, that Huntley had raised a force 
secretly, and that she had to put him down. She asked 
him to excuse her to the Pope if she had “failed in any 
part of her duty to religion.” She had certainly overthrown 
the chief pillar of the religion of the Pope; and as for 
the ecclesiastical vestments found in Huntley’s care, she 
had some made into a coverlet for her child’s cradle and 
others into doublets for Bothwell. Mary was not much of 
a Churchwoman while in Scotland. Again, Tytler thought 
that Mary’s great blunder was joining a Catholic League 
early in 1566. Fatker Pollen proves not only that she did 
not, but that there was no such league to join. 
Next, he makes it rather more than doubtful whether 
Mary and Darnley were ever married at all; the 
dispensation seems to have arrived after, indeed to 
have been granted after, the marriage. Thus, when 
Darnley became an intolerable ‘nuisance he might 
have been divorced, as was proposed at the conference of 
Craigmillar, shortly before his murder. But then James VI. 
would have been illegitimate, so Darnley was put out of the 
way. The murderers, except Huntley (son of the earl 
already spoken of), were Protestants. 

We next come to the strange matter of the Papal sub- 
sidy. Mary, like all Scottish Kings, was bitterly in need 
of ready money. At the same time the opulent Pope was 
not well pleased with her. Her advisers were Jes politiques, 
Moray and Lethington. They would not, and she could 
not, grant even toleration to Catholics. Moray was in 
exile, Lethington out of favour, early in 1566, when the 
Pope hoped that the Queen might now do something for 
the ancient Faith. Having produced a favourable impres- 
sion on the Pope, Mary sent the Bishop of Dunblane to 
Rome on a begging mission. Before the Bishop arrived 


the Riccio conspiracy broke’out. The results left Mary in 
the hands of Bothwell, then of Moray, next of Lethington, 
all Protestants. If the Pope sent money to Scotland now 
it would not contribute to the restoration of the Church, 
but eminently the reverse. Not understanding this, the 
excellent Pontiff not only dismissed many of his house- 
hold, but even cut down his own frugal meals, that he 
might have more money for Mary (p. 239). This touch 
might move a Presbyterian heart, for Mary, far from work- 
ing for the Faith, was then making a Protestant party for 
herself and to protect her from Darnley. The Pope sent 
Laureo, Bishop of Mondovi, with the cash; but Laureo, 
learning in Paris how things were going, more or less, was 
in no kurry to part with the golden crowns. Mary was in 
the hands of Protestant advisers, and, to be skort, Laureo 
recommended that she should put them to death, as a 
guarantee of good faith, before he handed over the Papal 
coins. “Zhe only remedy,” says Laureo (the italics are 
T'ather Pollen’s), “is that the six miscreants should be 
put to death.” Six heads, “a pretty dish to set before a 
Queen”! Laureo, as late as August 21, 1566, was pain- 
fully ill-informed. ‘The men whose heads he wanted were 
not amenable to justice: such of them as were in the 
Riccio murder had been pardoned. Mary had put her 
foot on a plot of Darnley and Bothwell against her brother, 
Moray. Argyle (her brother-in-law) was restored to favour, 
she was winning over Lethington, Morton was not within her 
reach, and him ske was about to pardon; the others were 
Puritan lairds. It was impossible to touch them legally, 
though Bothwell would cheerfully have cut the throats of 
Moray and Lethington. To do so was his ideal. But 
Mary really liked Lethington, the wooer of the 
dearest of her four Maries; Moray she had been 
reconciled with ; and, backed by the Kirk and Clan Diar- 
maid, Argyle and the lairds would have proved too 
strong for Bothwell. He might have cut their throats at a 
dinner party, aided by poor Captain Cullen and the guards- 
men, but there was no saying how the country would take it. 
Cardinal Guise was all for the six heads, if his name could 
be kept out of it; for the gentlemen of the Scottish Archer 
Guard would have avenged on him their “brither Scots.” 
The rather ghastly humour of the situation is that while 
Mary’s foreign and Catholic advisers wanted her to put her 
hands in the blood of her Protestant kinsmen, friends, and 
allies, her Protestant advisers were banding against her hus- 
band, whom they presently strangled, or blew up; accounts 
differ. Ever so many years later Laureo’s secretary, 
Tritonio, says that the plan was to kill, “or at least” to 
“ discourt,” Lethington and the rest. The milder alternative 
does not appear in contemporary letters. Thus Mary had, 
ene fears, to choose between butchering her Cabinet (to 
whom she probably communicated the project with 
shrieks of laughter) or at least permitting her Cabinet to 
blow up her husband. She chose, poor lady, the less 
sanguinary alternative. She tried, as the Pope’s money 
was the main thing, to get Laureo to send it over. He did 
send 4,000 crowns of gold, but kept the rest. Then, just 
before her visit to Bothwell at Hermitage, she invited 
Laureo to come over with the money, but not as Nuncio, 
which, indeed, was impossible. Laureo, alas! thouglit 
that if once he and the money were in Scotland, the Pope’s 
economies would net go tu the right quarter; in fact, that 
the proposal was a trap. Perhaps Laureo was not far 
wrong. The Queen, however often urged, would not kill 
off the Cabinet, and the end was the murder of Darnley. 
All this is new and entertaining. As to Darnley’s 
murder, no new light is thrown on that well-kept mystery. 
Father Hay, who was in Scotland, bluntly attributes Mary’s 
illegal marriage with Bothwell to her passion for that bad 
man, and, as the marriage was by Protestant rites, the Pope 
declined to have more to say, at that time, to Mary. Laureo’s 
secretary, Tritonio, repeats the same theory; Moretta, the 
Savoyard ambassador, is reported to have said that Mary 
was likely to become a Protestant. Father Pollen con- 


cludes that Mary “ should be unequivocally condemned for 
her marriage with Bothwell,” and that was the best Catholic 
opinion at the time. Her confessor believed her innocent 
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of Darnley’s murder: he had in vain tried to prevent her 
from marrying the murderer. Father Pollen’s frankness 
has irritated Mr. Samuel Cowan, who flies to the theory 
that a letter from the Cardinal of Alessandria (Rome, July 2, 
1567), containing the Pope’s hostile opinion, is perhaps 
a forgery (p. cxxviii., p. 397). On the whole, this elabo- 
rately and accurately compiled collection leaves one more 
than ever sorry for a charming girl abandoned to the worst 
of hands. . 





MANY MASKS. 


Porms. By Arthur Symons. Two volumes. London: 
Heinemann. 1902. tos. 6d. 


TueseE volumes consist main'y of verse already published 
by Mr. Arthur Symons; at the end of the second is a little 
collection of new poems called The Loom of Dreams, 
which bears, in feeling and intention, so close a relation to 
its immediate predecessor, Zmages of Good and Evil, that 
it is hardly necessary to say more of it than that the author 
still holds the same course towards a poetical ideal far 
more spiritual and less histrionic than was once his. “ The 
Blind Heart” may serve to give the prevailing key : 


Be still, O hunger of heart, and let pity speak: 

Iler soul is a wandering bird, and its wings are weak, 
Her heart is a little flame, it pants at a sigh; 

O blind and pitiless heart, it is love going by. 


If I only had pity, and a little rest, 

Peace as a rose would blossom again in my breast; 
If I had only patience, and let love free, 

As a bird to its nest, my love would come to me. 


But I have neither patience nor pity at all, 

And I hold her heart in my hand, and I let it fall; 
I hold the joy of my life in my heart, and I seem 
As one who walks and laments in a mournful dream. 


This brief quotation may also dispense the critic from 
naming the contemporary poet who still has Mr. Symons 
in thrall, and to whom he owes, at the very least, some 
unmistakable rhythmical suggestions. In craftsmanship 
as in other things, Zmages of Good and Evil marked a 
great advance: these poems show some technical in- 
equality, and the author takes far too much trouble to be 
irregular in his measures where it would suffice to be 
various ; but his regard for the value of words as signs 
and as sounds is always manifest. He gives us compla- 
cently too much of the small change of mysticism: ver- 
bosity, casuistry, a false emphasis laid upon common 
things, rather spoil, for example, the most considerable of 
these poems, the dramatic “ Faustus and Helen,” which 
does not, after all, contain much that is really significant 
beyond these four lines of the doctor’s soliloquy : 


*“No woman has found me faithless; it is she 
Who shows me my own image in her eyes, 
And in my own eyes finds a shadowy friend 
That is her own desire beholding her.” 


Mr. Symons published his first verses thirteen years 
ago; and now in his maturity he has gathered into these 
two volumes all he thinks worth keeping out of five sepa- 
rate collections. The assortment is rather curious than alto- 
gether satisfactory. It would not have been surprising if 
(like inconsistent politicians and other converts) he had 
had no mercy on his past. By incorporating so large a 
number of his earlier compositions in this more or less 
definitive edition he makes it plain that for himself at any 
rate he is one man and one poet. Some of us are not 
only aware of a wide gulf dividing the author of Zmages of 
Good and Evil from the author of Silhouettes, but we have 
always found it difficult to arrive at a definite impression 


of Mr. Symons’s poetical individuality at any stage in his 
career. Mr. Symons has the quality of imaginative sym- 
pathy in a high degree, and (as everyone knows who reads 
his critical prose) he possesses also a prodigious power of 
assimilation. Assimilation is always a mutual process, 
and one cannot doubt that wide reading has reinforced 
some natural tendency to improvising postures. His in- 
contestable poetical faculty would command admiration 
more justly if it were joined with that candour of the ima- 
gination, that self-possession in the fullest sense, which 
makes all confusion between a personality and a dramatic 
impersonation impossible. If he approaches anywhere to 
the acquisition of a convincing spontaneity, it is surely in 
his latest work. In the earliest, a few pieces, no doubt, 
have a certain real value as poetry ; but by far the greater 
portion of Silhoueltes and of London Nights (the thread 
of which seems to be a succession of sordid gallantries just 
important enough to deserve oblivion) have little or none 
of the redeeming grace of their obvious models to miti- 
gate the impression of perverse fatuity they infallibly con- 
vey. It isa pity Mr. Symons did not make a severer choice 
among his works. 


F. Y. E. 





“GOLD, GOLD, GOLD !” 


My Fourtn Tour IN WESTERN AUSTRALIA. By Albert F. 
Calvert, author of “The Discovery of Australia,” ‘The 
Exploration of Australia,” &c. IJllustrated by Walker 
Hodgson and from _ photographs. Second __ edition. 
London: Dean and Son, Limited, 160A, Fleet-street, E.C. 
190! 


WHEN I laid down this book I involuntarily recalled the 
words of Milton: 
“Let none admire 


That riches grow in hell; that soil may best 
Deserve the precious bane.” 


And again and even more applicable is the following : 


* Mammon led them on, 
Mammon, the least erected spirit that fell 
From heaven.” 


Gold is no doubt a very useful medium of exchange, 
but the winning of gold under the conditions which obtain 
in Western Australia must be a terrible business. 

It is nowhere specifically stated in so many words, but 
we gather that the author and his party were sent out b 
some syndicate to visit the extensive goldfields of Western 
Australia, which is the biggest and, I will add, the worst of 
our colonies. I remember forty years ago whilst visiting 
Otago being caught in a gold rush which occurred there, and, 
as a consequence, having to pay extraordinary prices for 
everything. The cost of travelling was enormous, and hotel 
charges were in exactly inverse ratio to the accommodation. 

Money disappeared at such a rate that a visit which had 
been intended to occupy months had to be cut down to 
weeks. But it is evident that Mr. Calvert had not to con- 
sider expense. Special trains, special coaches, with large 
relays of horses sent on a-head, and even special steamers, 
were the order of the day. Why there was all this expense 
and haste does not appear, and for anything the reader can 
see, the planet would have pursued its diurnal course about 
as usual if the author and his friends had occupied a few 
more weeks in their tour. 

In spite of a bad literary style there is much merit in 
this volume. It is profusely illustrated. There are thir- 
teen full-page illustrations, and no fewer than 359 smaller 
ones. It is certain that these will not induce anybody 
arranging for a tour to follow in Mr. Calvert’s steps. Cool- 
gardie, Kalgoorlie, Cue, Roebourne, Marble Bar, and the 
other mining centres, seem from both the illustrations and 
letterpress to be terrible places. The heat, the dust, the 
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flies, and the want of water make the traveller in these 
regions feel very much like the “viator aridus” of Virgil. 
But if water is scarce—at one time the price was half-a- 
crown a gallon at Coolgardie—drink of every other kind is 
only too abundant. Whisky, whisky everywhere. The 
following is one of the scores of passages which illustrate 
the fact that our national vice is very much in evidence in 
Western Australia. It is a description of the road to Cool- 
gardie : 

“Tt has been cynically said, with quite as much truth 
as is usually found in a sneer, that the Western Australian 
coat of arms should include the device of a tin-opener and 
a water-bag. A corkscrew is entitled to quite as prominent 
a place in the insignia. The whisky-bottlers do not need 
to belaud the quality of their brands in staring letters 
painted on the trees along the Coolgardie track. A road 
so thickly strewn with empty bottles is in itself a J.eviathan 
advertisement. The ‘dead marines” are in every uniform 
—white, blue-green, yellow, and emblazoned with gilt. 
Their graves lie thick around the ashes of the camp fires. 
At stopping-places, where buggy-wheels have diverged from 
the waggoners’ ruts, whisky has evidently been more plenti- 
ful than water.” 


Our author can tell from the remains of a camp what 
class of travellers had stopped there. Here beer bottles 
showed that teamsters had preferred Bass or Guinness to 
wash down the dust of a twelve hours’ march, and there a 
syndicate had left a broken champagne glass to witness there 
had been “beaded bubbles winking at the brim.” Mr. 
Calvert makes this quotation from Keats, which, I must 
confess, rather shocked me. If Western Australia lasted 
for a million years it would never produce a Keats, and 
still less a Wordsworth. 

Politics in Western Australia up to a certain point bear 
a strong resemblance to those of the Transvaal. Upon the 
discovery of gold there was the usual rush from all parts, 
but by far the larger number of the new-comers were from 
the other Australian colonies or New Zealand. The old 
settlers objected to be swamped by the new arrivals, and 
refused to grant them the franchise. Of course, the new 
men declined to pay ali the taxes, and have no voice in the 
spending of them. The following might be a translation 
from one of Oom Paul’s speeches, but, as a matter of fact, 
it is an extract from one of Sir John Forrest’s, who was so 
long in office that he began to be looked upon as perpetual 
Premier: 

“These people have come here to make money; when 
they have made it they will go elsewhere to spend it. Tet 
them prove that they are citizens of West Austraiia, that 
their interests are identified with ours, before they clamour 
for more privileges at the ballot-box.” 


And again Sir John speaks as follows : 
“Can Coolgardie expect in a day to get equal electoral 
representation with the older settled portions of the colony ? 


Has Coolgardie not grown up so quickly that its population 
but yesterday did not belong to West Australia ?” 


Fortunately, there were no Cecil Rhodeses or Jamesons 
to initiate trouble, and no Lord Milner to add to the 
trouble. The new-comers have been left to elbow their 
way through these difficulties in a constitutional manner, 
and there has been no disturbance of the peace. Railway 
travelling, especially on the Government lines, seems to be 
in a very backward state. No provision is made for night 
travelling, and it is quite impossible to obtain decent’ re- 
freshments anywhere. Mr. Calvert is evidently a himane 
man, and his spirit was made heavy within him at the 
sufferings which horses and bullocks had to undergo on all 
the main roads leading from the coast or the railway 
termini to the various goldfields. With an abounding 
revenue the Government had altogether failed in its duty 
to. sink wells at short enough intervals, so that draught 
cattle died by wholesale. On many of these tracks there is 
not a bite of grass, and all fodder has to be carried in a com- 
pressed state. Under these circumstances, it is not sur- 
prising to find that hundreds and thousands of camels were 
imported from South Australia and India. Two Afghans, 


named Tagh and Faiz Mahomet, have amassed great wealth ~ 


as carriers and merchants. Commencing with only a couple 


of camels, they now own hundreds, and have most of the 
carrying business from Geraldton on the west coast to Cue 
on the Murchison goldfields in their ewn hands, and at the 
former place are the agents for an intercolonial line of 
steamers. The camel is the favourite animal of the 
prospector in this drought-stricken country. 

In attempting to visit the goldfields of the north-west, 
Mr. Calvert suffered a grievous loss. A younger brother, 
a schoolboy of fourteen, accompanied the party, but hefore 
they arrived by steamer at Cossack the lad began to sicken, 
and when the rest of the party left Roebourne for the interior 
he was left behind suffering from what turned out to be 
typhoid. How the following different accounts concerning 
liis subsequent death passed a reader of proofs, and 
especially how they come to appear in a second edition, is a 
mystery. On page 248 Mr. Calvert writes : 

“We dashed down the bank of the River Harding, that 
stands at the gateway of the great goldfields track, and on 
the day of our return, just three weeks later, as our tired 
team wearily moved at a walking pace up the incline and 
into the town again, the church bell was solemnly tolling 
the requiem for an untimely death. My brother T.eonard 
was being laid to rest in Roebourne Churchyard,” 


New, Mr. Calvert himself on this trip had a sunstroke, 
and was with difficulty brought back from the interior by 
another member of the party, Mr. Graham Hill, who writes 
the account of this part of the journey. On page 298 this 
gentleman describes the return of himself and Mr. Calvert 
to Roebourne, and how ill they found the boy. The doctor 
neremptorially ordered Mr. Calvert to leave, and ten days 
later at-Albany, “at eight o’clock in the morning we re- 
ceived telegrams from Mr. Roe and Dr. Hick, bringing us 
the sad news that the soul of Leonard Calvert had gone.” 

Mr. Calvert protests against the treatment of (hina- 
men in Western Australia, where they have no diggers’ or 
miners’ rights. He describes the way in which one of the 
Celestials was robbed of a rich discovery he had made. 
The wrongdoers, to show that they were not ashamed of 
their act, but rather gloried in it, called the mine the Hong- 
kong. Curiosity as to the value of this mine led me to 
examine the share list of Westralians. ‘The Hongkong did 
not appear, but a hurried examination of the list revealed 
the fact that whilst prospectors, promoters, and syndicates 
may make large sums out of geld mines, the average share- 
holders certainly do not. Scores have been wound up, 
many are unsaleable at any price, whilst a larger number 
are worth less than the issue price. Only a few are plums, 
and these no doubt act as decoy ducks to the unwary and 
the covetous. Although the Government, in Mr. Calvert’s 
opinion, do wrong to prevent Chinamen landing in the 
colony, they would certainly do well to stop the immigration 
of young women from Japan for the purposes described in 
this book. Morals seem to be at a low ebb in Western Aus- 
tralia, and especially on the sheep stations and goldfields of 
the north-west. There, it is said, half-caste children swarm. 
I passed some years on a sheep station in the neighbouring 
colony of South Australia, where sometimes there were 
more than 150 natives collected. Neither there nor in any 
other part of that colony do I remember ever to have seen 
a half-caste. 

A. H. 





THE ART OF TIFF. 


Tne Art oF Lirk. By R. de Maulde la Claviere. Translated 
by George Herbert Ely. London: Swan Sonnenschein 
and Co., Limited. New York: G. VP. Putnam's Sons, 
1902. Os. 


Tis book is a collection of maxims by which a man or 
oftener a woman may better “ organise her existence.” We 
imagine that M. de Maulde la Claviére is a stylist, and that 
he has infected his translator with a desire to reproduce 
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something of the flavour which the original had ; and this is 
possible up to a certain point. There was an age in which 
the sententious writers “ flourished,” such as La Rochefou- 
cauld and the Marquis de Vauvenargues, and we imagine 
that they left a legacy to the common stock of Trench men 
of letters, but their works did more credit to the head than 
to the heart. Then came sentimental writers, such as 
Chateaubriand, and in a less degree Victor Hugo, and they 
made it possible for the French language to do in prose 
whet we English can only do in poetry. Nowhere is our 
prose more at a disadvantage, seen side by side with theirs, 
than in the apostrophe. This is a favourite “ figure” with 
French writers, and, while it ought to excite our envy, it 
only earns our ridicule; andavhen such a passage as this 
appears in an English dress none“of us can help regarding 
it from the point of view of the street boy: 


“ The art of life has for its end the mingling of love with 
suffering. Our life, alas! resembles a never-ending 
vintage. Pass on, O women, vintagers divine [apposition 
has a sad fall in our tongue], to distil from us the alcohol, 
the spirit, the juice of the fruit, and to reject the seed ! 
When we feel ourselves, so to speak, falling from the tree 
of life, then is the time for you to gather us, and transport 
us to that beautiful state of sorrow whence a purified life 
is born.” 


‘This passage has attached to it a footnote stating that 
“ Coleridge well describes his despondency on the day when 
he asks himself whether if everyone were rich and free, 
and pleasure were no longer heightened by struggle and 
privation, we should be happy, and is compelled to answer 
No.” Was it Coleridge? Such an experience is related 
in Mill’s Autobiography, and that passage is certainly the 
locus classicus for such a feeling in English literature ; and 
we know that our author would have spared to call him 
“Stuart Mill.” Perhaps, however, it is ungracious to hint 
that a slip has been made by one who quotes so freely from 
our literature and fortifies his psychological observations by 
references to Darwin on blushing and kindred topics. 
Numerous, too, are the quotations from the Vulgate and 
the Fathers of the Church, too little read, as M. de Maulde 
la Claviére laments, though they are often more interest- 
ing than our modern novelists. Perhaps some of the more 
austere Fathers would rather be unread than be read as 
alternatives to “ modern novelists.” At the same time we 
suspect once more that the fault may be on our side if 
we see in much French writing a tendency to include within 
“the solidarity ” of mankind sacred personages, instead of 
keeping them for ever on a pedestal and never speaking of 
them save by the mouth of an official every seventh. day. 
Thus there are many passages in this work touching on the 
human relationships of Christ, as if He were a man with 
feelings like ours. Yet, all these things notwithstanding, we 
shall take a farewell of the book in our censorious manner, 
condemning it as hedonist ; and so it is, with a hedonism 
less ascetic and less intellectual than Mr. Pater’s. It is an 
aristocratic and refined hedonism, as becomes one dealing 
with ladies—for M. de Maulde la Claviére is nothing if 
not feminist, having written a study of the women of the 
Renaissance—but all the time we suspect that these subtle 
counsels to women as to the guiding of their way are Oriental 
in that the satisfaction of the male human being is the 
7alson 





délre thereof. Only once de we wonder if 
this can be so, and that in a* passage where 
our author lectures women on taste in dress—and it 


is notorious that women do not dress to please men, but 
perhaps they may please feminists without knowing it or 
meaning it—but perhaps M. de Maulde la Claviére may 
have meant his essay in this direction as a ‘our de force. 
We quote one or two extracts, being assured that they 
show correct taste, but are superfluous for women and 
uninteresting to men, who could not analyse the general 
effect of “ creations” and “ confections” : 


“The general practice of carefully bisecting a woman— 
that is, of garbing the bust as the nobler part of the body, 
following its customs more or less closely; while the bury- 
ing the lower part of the body in a skirt shaped like a bell, 


and not a little ungainly—this practice is one which we 
should certainly never dare to condemn.” avoiding 
undue distention of the skirt, and, above all, being scrupu- 
lously careful not to load it with special trimmings, such 
as frills and flounces, which the bodice does not suggest, 
or to give it an appearance of detachment by brighter 
colours. « e« « 

“The bodice unquestionably has been for a long time 
invested with exaggerated importance, the collarettes and 
ruffs of the sixteenth century, so fashionable at the present 


moment, produce an effect of short-neckedness, though 
also of dignity.” 


Why not add some prescriptions for cookery, which, like 
dress, is a branch of the great art of rhetoric or pleasing ? 


~ wm. 





A STUDY IN ART CRITICISM. 


Tue Strupy AND CRITICISM OF ITALIAN ART. 


By Bernhard 
Berenson. London: George Bell. 


10s. 6d. net. 


Lorenzo Lotto. By Bernkard Berenson. 
Bell. 15s. net. 


London: George 
Mr. BrERENsON’s The Study and Criticism of Italian Art 
consists of a series of essays published separately by him 
during the past ten years, and now collected under this 
generic title. The book is heartily welcome for two reasons. 
In the first place, its author is well known to us as a free 
and independent critic and a clever writer—the cleverest, 
perhaps, of that large list of artistic biographers, that con- 
cerns itself with the old Italian masters. Secondly, this 
bock differs refreshingly from the majority of its fellows in 
its absence of a cut-and-dried critical method, historical or 
scientific, such as is possessed by Morelli or Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle. In the preface to these essays Mr. Berenson 
pieads “some striving” towards a critical method, but in 
reality he is the most methodless of critics. In fact, though 
he admits that “the phénomena of art are as certainly 
governed by laws as the phenomena of nature,” and that 
“one of the tasks of art-criticism is to discover these laws 
which prove that in art, as in nature, there is no such 
thing as mere coincidence,” his conclusions lead one to 
suppose that the art-critic should recognise no laws save 
those of his personal observation. He makes this, the 
sense of a man’s work, the crux of his every argument. The 
“historical method” is swept aside as useless and out of 
date ; its worst effect has been that, “concentrating atten- 
tion overpoweringly on the question how the artist came to 
be what he was, it overshot its own intention, and ended 
by taking only a feeble and languid interest in what the 
artist actually was, particularly in his more independent, 
more mature phases.” The art-critic is born, not made, 
says Mr. Berenson, in effect. Draw your conclusion as to 
the authorship or authenticity of a picture, and support it 
if you can by documentary evidence. If you cannot find 
such evidence at once, go on looking for it in another quarter 
till, supposing you to be a capable inquirer, you find some 
fact to fit your theery. But don’t begin by consulting docu- 
ments, and don’t attempt to form a theory to fit existing 
facts. 

Thanks largely to this unfettered method, this I-don’'t- 
care-for-documents doctrine, Mr. Berenson often finds him- 
self in frank disagreement with others. Thus to him the 
Crespi “ Portrait of a Lady” is only a copy after Giorgione ; 
Mr. Herbert Cook, one of Giorgione’s latest biographers, 
claims the picture for an original, and supports his claim 
by assertion of Giorgione characteristics, and or historical 
and chronological grounds. Similariy, the St. Petersburg 
“Judith,” by the same master, is disputed by these two 
writers, each of them possessing a different set of reasons 
for their conclusions. We may add here that, whereas 
the general tendency, which Mr. Cook shares, is to add 
tv the number of a masters authentic works, Mr. Beren- 
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son prefers rather to subtract. The impression, in fact, 
that he seems to wish to convey is that there are fewer 
authentic Titians or Giorgiones or ‘lintorets in existence, 
but that there were more Italian Renaissance painters of 
high merit than one might be led to believe. In a sense 
Mr. Berenson asks us to study Italian art no less in its 
pupils than in its masters ; “even the lowest (of disciples) 
may reveal to us some precious trait of which abhorrent 
accident has deprived us in the extant work of the master.” 
Let us see how in the chapter, entitled “ Amico di Sandro,” 
Mr. Berenson applies this reasoning to his own investiga- 
tions. 

A certain group of doubtful pictures, attributed to 
Botticelli, Philippino, Philippo, and Ghirlandajo, possess 
certain common characteristics which gave Mr. Berenson 
the idea that they might all be the work of one man; but, 
as there was no known painter who could fill the artistic 
vacancy, he created a new artist out of his own brain, and 
named him Amico di Sandro, as the work clearly showed 
him to be one of the Botticelli group. ‘The next step was 
to find authentic productions for this imaginary being— 
which Mr. Berenson proceeds to do mainly at the expense 
of the artists mentioned above. Here he takes something 
from Botticelli, there from Philippo. Even a National 
Gallery work, ascribed to Philippino, is appropriated in 
the coolest possible way. This charming hypothesis is 
duly carried to its logical conclusion. Not only is 
“ Amico” declared to be the author of sundry well-known 
works, but the character of this person’s life is laid bare 
to the reader. Amico is “a sort of feebler Sandro, 
describing a smaller circuit about a kindred artistic pur- 
pose, and therefore travelling with greater speed through 
its signs.” He died comparatively young, this precious 
artist; his work by its sudden developments shows the 
mind of the predestined youth who is conscious of the 
shortness of his time. The influence on him of other 
painters is carefully traced. He influenced others, too. 
Mr. Berenson gravely assumed that Philippino in his 
earlier and more sensitive years came under the sway of 
Amico. One almost begins to believe that our author is 
relating history, and not propounding a mere theory, when 
he startles one with the information that there actually 
existed an artist named Berto Linaiuolo, who was a respect- 
able painter, died young, and otherwise played the part of 
Amico di Sandro. But, as Berto’s name and work are 
unknown, sir. Berenson whimsically prefers to call his 
“ Anonimo” by the name of his own creation. 

A sympathetic appreciation of Vasari, gossipy, 
garrulous, and even ill-natured as he often was, as the 
priuce of contemporary Italian art-critics, an early essay 
on Correggio, and a final chapter which is the reprint of a 
pamphlet on Venetian art, in connection with the New 
Gallery Exhibition of 1895, help the attractions of this 
beautiful illustrated volume, and enable us to turn with 
pleasurable anticipation to the same author’s Lorenzo Lotto. 
The latter, again, is a revised edition of a work issued eight 
or nine years ago as “an attempt to reconstruct Lotto’s 
character both as a man and as an artist.” And here we 
lind that which the book we have-already noticed might 
have prepared us for. In the vast addition and subtraction 
sum involved by the artist’s works, Mr. Berenson trusts 
primarily to his own visual impressions, and ingeniously finds 
facts wherewith to support them. Roughly speaking, the 
main argument of his book is devoted to proving that 
Lotto was not, as stated by Vasari, the pupil of Giovanni 
Bellini, but of Alvise Vivarini, one of the rival artistic fac- 
tion in Venice. Mr. Berenson marshals his evidence 
capably. ‘The Vivarini were the conservatives in Venetian 
art, and the Bellini were the progressives at any rate as far 
as the most prominent members of their school were con- 
cerned. Lotto’s first manner shows him to be essentially a 
quattrocentist, though he was contemporary with Tlitian 
ond Giorgione. Had he been one of their school, that of 


the Bellini, he could not have failed to come early under 
their influence, whereas he was never Giorgionesque and 
only feebly ‘Titianesque late in life. 


“The first strong 


influence that is brought to bear upon a person is apt to 
leave its traces upon him to the hour of his death.” The 
influence, contends Mr. Berenson, that reasserts itself in 
Lotto’s work again and again is that of Alvise. 

We are shown tributary influences that do not affect 
the main question—those of Palma, Jacopo di Barbari, 
Raphael, Basaiti, and Cima da Conegliani. ‘The connec- 
tion between Raphael and Lotto is traced through Peru- 
gino; and though we are lost in admiration at the inge- 
nuity shown by the author in his explanations by 
what may be called the common origin method, we 
stop for a moment to remember his contention with 
regard ta Lotto’s origin, and to wonder whether there is 
really nothing in Lotto’s work that can be traced to Titian 
through Giorgione! However, Mr. Berenson’s wide experi- 
ence and immense resource give him many safeguards against 
the possible consequences of his own deductive logic ; 
where one thinks to find him tripping, he is but hesitating 
before the stride to some big, crushing conclusion. Certain 
it is that his study of Lotto is the most intuitive as well as 
one of the best-informed that exists. Mr. Berenson is not 
a mere art-critic ; his grasp of Renaissance art can scarcely 
be compressed into the term art-criticism ; he is a sociologist 
and something of a psychologist as well. But above all he 
goes to his task with a clear brain and human sympathies, 
with that inestimable simplicity of motive without which no 
art is great and no art-criticism is of value. 


F. J. M. 





A QUEER REVIVAL. 


JAMeEs FLaunty; OR, THE TERROR OF THE WESTERN SEAS. 
By Jack B. Yeats. London: Elkin Mathews, Vigo-street. 
1s.; or, Coloured by the Author, 5s. 


A “memory” of R. L. Stevenson comes seldom amiss, and 
now especially, when the romancer’s name and fame are as 
a shuttlecock between wholly adoring and still discriminating 
friends, may be considered apt and seasonable. So it won't 
hurt to read this: 

“There stands, I fancy, to this day (but now how 
fallen!) a certain stationer’s shop at a corner of the wide 
thoroughfare that joins the city of my cnildhood with the 
sea. When upon any Saturday we made a party to behold 
the ships, we passed that corner ; and since in those days L 
loved a ship as a man loves Burgundy or daybreak, this of 
itself had been enough to hallow it. But there was more 
than that. In that window, all the year round, there stood 
displayed a theatre in working order, with a ‘forest set,’ a 
‘ combat,” and a few‘ robbers carousing’ in the slides ; and 
below and about—dearer tenfold to me !—the plays them- 
selves, those budgets of romance, lay tumbled, one upon 
another—A Penny Plain and Twopence Coloured.” 

Here, palpably, was a hint for somebody, who has 
turned out to be Mr. Jack B. Yeats. ‘The first of his “ plays 
in the old manner ”—/Jack Flaunty ; or, The Terror of the 
Western Scas—lies before me, and it is a study in grotesque. 
The most notable point in this production is the fact that 
the interest thereof attaches not only to the dialogue—you 
will, however, relish that—but to the setting, the close re- 
production of old-world lettering and art, which is a vast 
deal more than an ordinary publisher's advertisement, and 
cunning enough to deceive the very elect. The ferocious 
woodcuts, the jaunty humcur of the speeches, the fore-and- 
aft and down-the-hatchway plot, the bizarre characters, har- 
monise perfectly, and well they may ; for Mr. Yeats, all by 
himse.i, has invented those same characters, contrived the 
plot, fashioned the speeches, and designed the illustrations. 

Debauched by sixpenny and even threepenny eaitions, 
some may rail at this as a dear shilling’s worth. (lor supe- 
ricr copies the charge is a crown.) For all such niggards 
this lean but precious pamphlet—it is no more—will be 
caviare, But drat economy, say I, when a paltry subscrip- 
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tion will land you straight into the arms of a real toy pirate. 
Never again will you have so good a chance of seeing one, 
of hanging on his talk, of sympathising with his peril. Never, 
I mean, apart from the present showmen, who, however, 
promise yet better things. Stevenson, you mark, had two 
sources of enjoyment—play and puppet-show—and Mr. 
Mathews announces his intention of producing the plays, 
with scenes and characters, on sheets, to be cut out and 
played on miniature stages. What wéd/ the next generation 
be like ? Certes, ’tis a bold experiment, and, to say the 
worst, a queer revival. 
F. J. 8. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


Mr. WILLIAM CanrTON justifies his little book, Zz Memory 
of W. V. (London: Dent, 3s. 6d. net) in the following 
words : 

“Though to her it is a vain service, I wish to leave a 
brief memorial of Winifred’s little life, and so complete the 
book which has made her the child of many households be- 
sides our own.” He also says that he undertakes the task at 
the suggestion of “one who loved her, though he never 
looked upon her face.” Those whose sensibilities are some- 
what outraged by this public grieving of the stricken father 
should weigh these words, and, if they have read W. V., 
Her Book, they will at least suspend judgment. When we 
turn to these records of W. V.’s past days we find an appeal- 
ing artlessness about them that it is hard to resist. Her 
scraps of talk, her fragmentary diaries, her little poems, have 
a living spirit in them. We quote her poem of Z'he Blue 
Bird: 4 


_ 


“A merry Blue Bird sat on a green bough, 
Whispering then and whispering now, 
He said to his little blue son, ‘ Beware! 
The cruel grey cat is there—look (/here.’ 
“* Ha! Ha!’ cried Puss, ‘there a Blue Bird sits; 
Iie will make an excellent meal for my kits.’ 
And down she pounced on the Blue Bird fair, 
And the Blue Bird’s soul went up through the air.” 
This is not a book for criticism. It will be welcomed by 
those who share the feeling that Mr. H. D. Lowry expresses 
thus prettily : 
**Here’s a flower for you, lying dead, 
Child, whom living I never met, 
Friends a many I may forget— 
Not you, little Winifred.” 


‘To trace the history of architecture from the building 
of the Pyramids to the running up of Park Row Buildings, 
New York, in a little volume of two hundred pages, is a 
task demanding unusual powers of arrangement and com- 
pression. Such Mr. P. L. Waterhouse has attempted to do 
in The Story of Architecture (London: Newnes, 1s.), and 
he has been surprisingly successful in his effort. His little 
book is an admirable bird’s-eye view of the subject. Full 
of clear and valuable information, yet never uninteresting 
through over-compression, it should form an excellent intro- 
duction to the larger books its author recommends for more 
detailed study. The little work is judiciously illustrated, 
but we think the fifty-nine pictures might have been made 
sixty by the addition of one to the section describing 
Mohammedan Architecture. 


By the publication of Zhe Zincali, Mr. John Lane 
completes his handy little edition of the works of George 
Borrow (cloth 2s. net, lambskin 3s.). ‘This account of the 
gypsies of Spain is of great interest, not only as Borrow’s 
first essay in the kind of work that afterwards made him 
famous, but also for its intrinsic merits. It is full of varied 
and valuable (though probably not always trustworthy) infor- 
mation about the mysterious people whose origin has baffled 
the most persistent research, and there are one or two 
bits of description in Borrow’s nervous, vivid English that 
deserve to rank with his best work. Another book of 


interest to Borrovians is Zsobel Berners (London: Hodder 
and Stoughton, 2s. 6d. net). This work is a reprint of the 
passages in Lavengro and The Romany Rye that describe 
the relations of Lavengro and his Brynkilda, of whom 
Charles Kingsley said that she was far too good not to be 
true. It is scarcely conscientious of the publishers not to 
indicate on the title-page the sources from which the book 
is derived. As it stands it has the appearance of an original 
work. Jsobel Berners is introduced by a discriminating 
appreciation of Borrow by Mr. Thomas Seccombe. We 
are grateful for an essay at once so sane and so sympathetic. 


Recent additions to Messrs. Dent’s popular Temple 
Classics include Bunyan’s Holy War and Dante’s Purga- 
torio, a conjunction that well illustrates the catholicity of 
the series. The Purgatorio seems to us an even more 
scholarly little book than the Paradiso and the Jnferno 
already issued in the series. We have at least discovered 
no occasion when the English version, a new and altogether 
admirable one by Mr. Thomas Okey, fails to correspond 
with the Italian text as given. Mr. Wicksteed’s arguments 
at the head of each canto form in themselves a lucid and 
charmingly-written running commentary on the poem, and 
his note at the end of the volume gathers up the thread of 
them in a consistent explanation of the scope of the work. 
We cannot imagine a better introduction to the study of 
Dante than is afforded by this volume and its predecessors 
(but especially by this volume). 


Two volumes of the Picture Shakespeare, namely Aac- 
beth and Henry the Fifth (London: Blackie, 1s. each), are 
before us. They are illustrated by some spirited pen and 
ink work of Mr. Gordon Browne’s, and coloured frontis- 
pieces which do not quite come off. A large number of 
practical teachers have been engaged in revising the notes 
and appendices, and the result is volumes which should be 
popular in the lower forms of schools. 





NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE. 


T need hardly be said that the question of Peace or No 
Peace has been the chief influence in the City this 
week. Mr. Balfour's cryptic replies to questions, the mys- 
terious movements of the Dutch Premier—about whom the 
only thing certain seems to be the fact that he had not come 
to’London to see the Old Masters—and all sorts of nods and 
winks from people who had just seen a man who had come 
straight from Westminster and bought himself a thousand 
Rand Mines, and therefore must have “ known something,” 
stimulated the Stock Exchange into a state of hysterical 
optimism, extending to all markets, the wildness of which 
is an indication that however loud we may talk about 
dogged determination and so on, the City would be very 
glad to be quit of the war, and expects a roaring boom when 
it is over. 


It is interesting to observe how easily this nightmare ol 
a war lies on the nerves of the financial world in all coun- 
tries. It appears, on the face of it, a little far-fetched to 
find the chairman of an English railway company seriously 
expressing the hope that the end of the war would improve 
his shareholders’ dividends; but Lord Claud Hamulton 
doubtless knew what he was talking about when he implied 
that the Great Eastern’s continental traffic returns had been 
checked owing to the continuation of the war. Still more 
irrevelant does it appear when we find that the market in 
American Railroad shares in New York became weak on 
Wednesday, on the absence of contirmation of the peace 
rumours. At first sight it would seem that American trade 
had benefited by the war; America has sold vs mules and 
other munitions of war, has seen an export tax on coal im- 
posed which will help her fre /anfe to capture our foreign 
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markets, and has taken advantage of the waste of our 
capital in South Africa to gain a footing in several of our 
most important industries. And yet Wall Street seems to 
be as eager for peace as Capel Court. If this war has only 
taught the financial magnates who now pull so many poli- 
tical wires that war—even a war that appears at its begin- 
ning to be quite a short and easy job, and not only cheap, 
but profitable—is liable to be very “bad business,” then, 
indeed, we may say in the dignified phrase of Mr. Kipling, 
“We have had a jolly good lesson.” Unfortunately, cur 
foreign politics are in future, apparently, to be guided by 
colonial politicians, and some of our colonies have “ super- 
fluous mutton,” and expect to dispose of it in war-wasted 
areas. 


Concerning the boom that we are going to have when 
the war really is vver—anticipation of which was one of the 
chief reasons of last week’s excitement—I must confess that 
i have always been rather sceptical as to its dimensions and 
endurance. We may have it for a few weeks till a spell of 
speculative fever is spent, but a genuine revival of trade and 
real business cannot be counted on with any certainty. In 
the first place, it will not be until the war is ended that we 
shali begin to find out what it has really cost us. ‘The 
settlements and adjustments at the end will be a most costly 
tangle, and the British taxpayer will foot the bill. Always 
assuming that we conquer the annexed territories, we shall 
have no power to induce the loyalist inhabitants to pay for 
the costly operations that we have undertaken in their in- 
terest. ‘The chairman of one of the great finance com- 
panies of Johannesburg protested not long ago because his 
company was asked to contribute to the cost of the Mines 
Guard. His answer if his shareholders were expected to pay 
any of the expenses recently incurred by the British Army— 
beg pardon, by the Imperial Forces—would probably be 
unparliamentary. We shall be out of pocket for years over 
this enterprise, and if we have a Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer who knows good finance from bad we need expect 
no remission of taxation until at least a fair slice of the war- 
created debt has been redeemed. 





The new lcans of the week were those of the London 
Courty Council and of the Western Australian Government. 
The County Council offered three million 3 per cent. stock 
at 98%, and the loan was covered nine times over in a day. 
It looks as if the Council might have got its money easily at 
99, and, as it turned out, they probably could have done so. 
‘The loan appeared on the day when the talk of peace caused 
a jump of % in Consols, and also just after the announce- 
ment of Supplementary War Estimates to the very moderate 
amount of £5,000,000 had added to the general optimism. 
The circumstances were thus very favourable, but these 
lucky influences could not have been foreseen, and the 
Council was well advised in making quite certain that its 
loan should be a success. For political reasons the City 
does not love the Council, but the most immoderate of 
moneyed Moderates have to confess that the security of 
London County is practically as good as that of the British 
Government, and when a loan is dangled before them at an 
attractive price they just swallow their Tory bile and sub- 
scribe. 


The Western Australian loan was not such a flaming 
success ; in fact, very little has been heard about it except 
that for a day or two it was languidly quoted at a small dis- 
count on the issue price. The fact is that colonial borrowing 
has been rather too persistent lately, and stockbrokers are 
beginning to think that the Government was a little hasty in 
making colonial loans trustee investments. It was done 
under the influence of Imperial feeling, they say, but many 
of them are not quite sure that it was wise. Perhaps this 
was what our disillusionised Rudyard meant when he told 
us that we “fawned on the younger nations, for the men 
who could shoot and ride.” Certainly if the colonies, with 


their scant population, dwindling birth-rate, and prejudice 
against immigration, continue to pile up debt at their present 
rate, trustees, or rather beneficiaries under trusts, will have 


little reason to bless that same Imperial feeling before the 
present century is very many years old. A series of articles 
recently published by the /inancial Times on “ Australia’s 
Debts and Assets,” by an Australian, has attracted some 
attention. The writer gave some facts and figures which 
trustees would do well to ponder, and drew the conclusion 
that “the time has now come when Australia must either 
follow a policy of cautious public borrowing and expenditure, 
or disaster will inevitably occur.” And it is now that our 
Government, flushed by Imperial zeal, directly encourages 
these overburdened colonies to add to their debts. The 
thing was done, as need hardly be said, in the most fatuous 
manner possible. No restriction was placed on the amount 
of the colonial stocks that might be brought within the Act, 
and the trustees’ purse was simply held wide open for the 
colonies to dip into as they pleased. 


The chairman of the Eastern Telegraph Company was 
able to tell his shareholders on Wednesday that the board 
had consulted the highest expert opinions on wireless tele- 
graphy, and had been assured that submarine cables will for 
a long time be pre-eminent fer the purposes of long-distance 
telegraphy. ‘This was very comforting for holders of the 
cable companies’ stocks, which have risen decidedly ; the 
apparent success of the Marconi experiments had caused 
an exaggerated fall in them. Brewery stocks have also 
been a better market, and some of the iron and steel com- 
panies’ reports are demonstrating that the English industry 
is not yet altogether played out. As to the “ Kaffir” 
market, I need not say that it has been a _boisterously 
buoyant Pandemonium; it has kept itself busy in “the 
Street” until 8 and g o’clock in the evening, and some pick- 
pockets have consequently reaped a rich harvest in gold 
watches. Lord Carrington has made an ingenious sugges- 
tion for taxing this boom for the relief of the British tax- 
payer, but the Kaffir circus knows that it is safe enough 
under the present Ministry. 

\ ascgenge 

The latest London and Globe revelations revealed little 
that had not been known before. It did not surprise many 
people much to find that aristocratic but indigent gentle- 
men are quite ready to grace boards with their presence, 
draw their fees, know nothing and ask nothing about the 
business that they are supposed to direct, leave everything 
to the managing director—who may, or may not, be trust- 
worthy—and think they have worked quite hard when 
they have signed a few share certificates. These facts have 
all been revealed before, and cannot astonish anyone. What 
does astonish me is the fact that these titled decoys are still 
worth their money to promoters. ‘The public ought to 
know them by this time, but they still appear to draw. 
After all, a nation gets the Government that it deserves, and 
shareholders get the directors that they deserve. Just now 
it seems that the merits of both nation and shareholders are 
diminutive. 





JANUS. 
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THE LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, LIMITED. 


ESTABLISHED 1836, 


AUTHORISED CAPITAL son see ove £16,200,000 PAID-UP CAPITAL ese one ee coe £3,000,000 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL eee “a ove £14,400,000 RESERVE FUND eee ove £35,000,000 


DIRECTORS. 
ARTHUR KEEN, Esq., BIRMINGHAM (Chairman). 
WILLIAM GRAHAM BRADSHAW, Esq@., LONDON (Deputy-Chairman), 








WILLIAM BENJAMIN BOWRING, Esq@., LIVERPOOL. H. SIMPSON GEE, Esq., LEICESTER. 

JOSHUA MILNE CHEETHAM, Esq@., OLDHAM. JOHN HOWARD GWYTHER, Esq., LonDON. 

JOHN ALEXANDER CHRISTIE, EsQ., LonDon. Sir JAMES KITSON, Barrt., M.P., LEEDs. 

JOHN CORRY, Esq@., LONDON, ALEX. LAWRIE, Esq., LONDON. 

Str JOSEPH CROSLAND, HUDDERSFIELD. Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LONDON. 
Sir F. D. DIXON-HARTLAND, Barrt., M.P., LONDON. JAMES E. VANNER, Esa., LONDON. 

Sir G. F. FAUDEL-PHILLIPS, BArt., G.C.I.E., LONDON. Str JAMES THOMAS WOODHOUSE, M.P., Hutt. 
W. MURRAY FRASER, Esq., LONDON. WILLIAM FITZTHOMAS WYLEY, Esq., COVENTRY. 





MANAGING DIRECTOR—2E, H. HOLDEN, Esa. 


HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, EC. 


J. M. MADDERS, S. B. MURRAY, D. G. H. POLLOCK, Joint GENERAL MANAGERS. 
E. J. MORRIS, SECRETARY. 


BALANGE SHEET, December 3ist, 1901. 














Dr. LIABILITIES. ASSETS. Cr. 
To Capital Paid up, viz., a1 10s. oe Share on 240,000 By Cash in hand and at Bank of England £8,709,123 2 10 
Shares of £60 cach on we wae .. £3.000,000 0 0 Money at Call and at Short Notice ... 5,600,028 7 4 
Reserve Fund aes ees .. 8,020,000 0 0 —_———— £14,309,151 10 2 
Dividend payable on Febr ary hs 1952 ose one was 285,00) 0 0 investments— 
Balance of Profit and Less Account. ... ~— ‘ai om 259,363 1 9 Consols and other British Govern- 
— ment Securities ve eos £5,198,198 19 3 
£6,544,363 1 9 Other First Class Secur ities . os ». 4977,918 8 6 
Current, Deposit, and other Accounts one ove ee» 44,730,378 19 9 —-——-——— ._ 8,176,117 7 9 
Acceptances on Account of Customers —... “s -- 1,989,245 19 5 sills of Exchange eo ove ove ove oe eee = 4, 961,794 17 6 
£26,947,063 15 5 
Advances on Current Accounts, Loans on wpasaeai 
and other Accounts ... .. 23,214,551 3 8 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, ‘as ” 
contra... - 1,989,243 19 5 
Bank Premises, at Head Office and Branches" ow Agee 8 8 
£53,263, 986 0 11 £53,263,986 0 11 





— a 








African and United Colonies Supply 
and Cold Storage, Limited. 





The Subscription Lists opened on Wednesday, the 29th January, 
and closed on I'riday, the 31st January. 


Since the printing of above Prospectus a Cable has been recetved 
Jrom Cape Town giving the approximate figures of Profit for the 
month of December, which profits accrue to this Company, at £,2,800, 


or at the rate of 


£33,600 PER ANNUM. 
Lhe Prospectus figures were 380,299, 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


THEOLOGICAL AND RELIGIOUS. 


Mitchell (II. G.), The World Before Abraham, according to Genesis i.-xi., wit 
an Introduction to the Pentateuch, ss. net. A. Constable. 
Mangasarian (M. M.), A New Catechism, 3s. 6d. Kegan Paul. 


POETRY AND DRAMA. 
Pinder H.), Alfred the Great: a Chronicle Play in Six Scenes, 3s. 6d. Elliot 
t 


ock,. 
Lusted (Charles), Verses, 5s. net. Grant Richards. 
Hamilton-King (Harriet Eleanor), The Hours of Passion and other Poems, ss. 
net. Grant Richards. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND MEMOIRS. 


Hassall (Arthur, M.A.), The French People, with Map and Bibliography, “ The 
Great Peoples” Series, edited by F. York Powell, M.A., 6s. Wm. Heine- 


mann, 

Tuckwell (Rev. W.), A. W. Kinglake : a Biographical and Literary Study, 4s. 6d. 
net. George Bell. 

Bain (R. Nisbet), Peter III, Emperor of Russia: the Story of a Crisis and a 

rime, tos. 6d. net. A. Constable. 

Sloane (Wm. Milligan, L.H.D., LL.D.), The French Revolution and Religious 
Reform: an Account of Ecclesiastical Legislation and its Influence on 
Affairs in France from 1789 to 1814, 7s. 6d. net. Hodder and Stoughton. 

The Reminiscences of Sir Barrington Beaumont, Bart., now, by permission of 
his Great-Grandson, published for the first time, 6s. Grant Richards. 

Kingsford (Charles Lethbridge, M.A.), Henry V., the Typical Medizeval Hero, 
** Heroes of the Nation” Series, 5s, G. P. Putnam's Sons. 


CLASSICAL. 


Phillimore (Joannes S.), Sexti Properti Carmina, ‘“ Scriptorum Classicorum 
Bibliotheca Oxoniensis. Oxonii: E Typographeo Clarendoniano, 


TRANSLATIONS. 

Engel (E.), A History of English Literature (600-1900), Translated from the 
German: revised by Hamley Bent, M.A., 17s. 6d. net. Methuen. 

Nietzsche (Friedrich’, Thus Spake Zarathustra: a Book for All and None, 
Translated by Thomas Common, with Critical and Biographical Notices, 
1s. 6d. Wm. Reeves. 

Rosegger (Peter), The God Seeker : a Tale of Old Styria, Authorised translation 
by Frances E. Skinner, 6s. G, P. Putnam's Sons. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Dinsmore (Charles Allen), The Teachings of Dante, 5s. net. A. Constable. 

Helm (Elijah), Chapters in the History of the Manchester Chamber of Com- 
merce, and an Address by the Right Hon. the Earl of Rosebery, K.G., K.T., 
on the occasion of the Centenary Celebration, 3s. 6d. net. Simpkin, 
Marshall. 

‘*Kuamos,” The Closure Unnecessary and Mischievous, 6d. P. S. King. 

Hertz (Gerald Berkeley, B.A.), English Public Opinion after the Restoration, 
3s. 6d. net. Fisher Unwin. 

Wall (Walter W.), British Railway Finance: a Guide to Investors, 6s. net. 
Grant Richards. 

Carr (Ernest A.), How to Enter the Civil Service: a Practical Guide to State 
Employment for Men and Women, the ‘“‘ How To” Series, 2s. 6d. Grant 


Richards. 
Wells (H. G.), Certain Personal Matters, 2s. Fisher Unwin. 
Black (W. T., M.R.C.S., L.S.A.), The Fish River Bush, South Africa, and its 


Wild Animals. Edinburgh and London: Young T. Pentland. 1901. 


NEW EDITIONS. 

Meredith (George), Evan Harrington: a Novel, 2s. 64. net. A. Constable. 

Meredith (George), Emilia Belloni, originally Emilia in England, 2s. 6d. net. A. 
Constable. 

Burns (Robert), The Poetical Works of, New Century Library, 2s. 6d. net. 
Thomas Nelson. 

Hardy (Thomas), Under the Greenwood Tree: a Rural Painting of the Dutch 
School, ‘t The St. Martin's Library,” 2s. net. Chatto and Windus. 

Read (Carveth, M.A.), Logic Deductive and Inductive, Second Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged, 6s. Grant Richards. 

Darwin (Charles, M.A.), ‘‘On the Origin of Species,” ‘* World's Classics,” 1s. 
net, Grant Richards, 

Jones (William, F.S.A.), Crowns and Coronatioas: a History of Regalia, 3s. 6d. 
Chatto and Windus. 

— we The Choice Humorous Works of, 3s. 6d. Chatto and 

indus. 


FICTION. 

Mowbray (J. P.), The Making of a Country Home, 6s. net. A. Constable. 

Miller (Esther), A Prophet of the Real, 6s. Wm. Heinemann. 

Zola (Emile), A Dead Woman’s Wish: a Novel, Translated by Count C. S. de 
Soissons, 3s. 6d. Greening. 

Machray (Robert), A Blow over the Heart, 6s. Chatto and Windus. 

Walford (L. B.), ‘‘ Charlotte,” 6s. Longmans, Green. 

MacManus (Seumas) (Collected and Told by), ‘‘ Donegal Fairy Stories,” 5s. 
Isbister. 

Campbell Praed (Mrs.), The Insane Root : a Romance of a Strange Country, 6s. 
E. Fisher Unwin. 

Croker (B. M.), ‘‘ The Cat's Paw,” 6s. Chatto and Windus. 

Pinkerton (Thomas), No Rates and Taxes: a Romance of Five Worlds, 1s 
Bristol: J. W. Arrowsmith. 

Warren (Henry), A Bee amongst the Bankers, 3s. 6d. net. R. A. Everett. 


MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Blackwood's Magazine, February, 2s. 6d. Wm. Blackwood. 
Cassell’s Magazine, February, 6d. Cassell. 
Cornhill, February, 1s. Smith, Elder. 
Critical Review, January, 1s. 6d. net. Williams and Norgate. 
English Illustrated Magazine, February, 6d, Fisher Unwin, 
Era. Philadelphia: Henry T. Coates. 
Fortnightly, February, 2s. 6d. Chapman and Hall. 
Gentleman's Magazine, February, 1s. Chatto and Windus. 
Good Words, February, 6d. Isbister. 
Harper's Magazine, February, 1s. Harper and Sons. 
Longman’s Magazine, February, 1s. Longmans, Green. 
Magazine of Art, February, 1s. 4d. Cassell. 
Nuova Antologia. Roma, 
Rivista Moderna. Roma. 
Smart Set, February, 1s. Ess Ess Publishing Co. 
Sunday Maghales, Pbesnry, 6d. Isbister. 
Westminster Review, February, 2s. 6d. R, Brimley Johnson. 





NOTICE, 


THE SPEAKER is published weekly. Applications for og 
and Subscriptions, should be sent to THE SPEAKER Office, 
14, Henrietta-street, Covent Garden, 


EDITORIAL COMMUNICATIONS 


should be addressed to “ THE EpiTor,” and ADVERTISEMENTS 
to * THE MANAGER.” 


The Editor cannot hold himself responsible for the loss or 
miscarriage of unsolicited manuscripts submitted to him, 
though he will make every effort to return such safely, if a 
stamped and addressed envelope is sent with them. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, INCLUDING POSTAGE, 
Home. Foreign Postal Union. 


TOE ices £4 8 © FORTE scciccessss, £2 10 © 
Half-yearly...... O14 0 Half-Yearly .... 015 © 
Quarterly ...... 0 7 0 Quarterly ...... 0 7 6 


Cheques should be made a to THE SPEAKER Publish- 
ing Co., Ltd., and crossed “London City and Midland Bank.’ 
THE SPEAKER may be obtained from the following book- 
sellers abroad : 
Paris—31, Rue Bonaparte, and at the principal Kiosques. 
Paris—Galignani’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Paris—Neale’s Library, Rue de Rivoli. 
Nice—Galignani’s Library. 
Leipzig—Mr. F. A. Brockhaus, 16, Querstrasse. 
Vienna—Mr. William Frick, Graben 27. 
Capetown—Messrs. Gordon and Gotch; Messrs, J.C. Juta 
and Co. 
Christiania—The Cammermeyer Boghandel, Car! Johans 
Gade, 41 and 43. 
Stockholm— Norden and Jephson. 
United States—The International News Company, 83 and 
85, Duane Street, New York; and Agents. 
— Hongkong, Yokohama, and Singapore—Messrs. 
elly and Walsh. 
Melbourne, Sydney, Brisbane, Perth, West Australia—Gordon 
and Gotch. 
Toronto—The Toronto News Company, Limited. 
Madras—Messrs. Higginbotham and Co., 164 and 165, 
Mount Road. 
Where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions 
are received. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Narrow 
Full column, 
Page. Page. }Page. 4 Page. 


Front cover, or 
first page facing 
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Back cover, or 
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WORLD TRAVEL, 


ORGANISED BY HENRY S. LUNN, M.D., F.R.G.S., B.Ch., 
W. HOLDSWORTH LUNN and CONNOP F. S, PEROWNE. 


CRUISE 


On the Magnificent Ocean Yacht “ARGONAUT.” 
Tonnage 3,273; H.-P. 4,000. Electric Light. First-class Cuisine. 
SAILING AS FOLLOWS TO THE MEDITERRANEAN : 
February 15th to March 3lst.—From Marseilles to 
Naples, Alexandria (for Cairo), Jaffa (for Jeru- 
salem), Beyrout (for Baalbec), Rhodes, Con- 
stantinople, Piraeus (for Athens), Nauplia (for 
Mycenae), Katakolo (for Olympia), Naples, Ajaccio, 
and back to Marseilles. A 45 days’ Cruise for 47 
Guineas. Return Ticket London—Marseilles, via 
Dover, Calais, Paris, included. 

This Cruise is under the auspices of the Co-operative Cruising Company, Limited. 


£10 10s. and £13 13s. TOURS to ROME via the 
MONT CENIS. 

Extensions to Naples, Assisi, Perugia, Sienna, Flor- 
ence, Venice, Milan, and the Riviera. 


£12 12s.6d. TOURS to FLORENCE and VENICE. 








Details of Seats tor the Coronation Procession and the Coronation Naval Review. 


Full particulars from the Secretary, 5, Endsleigh-gardens, 
Euston, London, N,W, 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTICES, &e. 


DUTCH QUICKLY TAUGHT 
By Mr. VAN BEEK, Certificated Teacher of Languages, 
Interpreter, and Translator. 
References by kind permission from 
Editors of Leading Reviews and Journals, University Graduates, 
Civil Servants, Citv Merchants, and others, 
For Prospectus apply THE ADELPHI TRANSLATING OFFICES, 
8, John-street, Adelphi, W.C. Telegrams : ‘‘ VARIETAL, London.” 


CHEVIN HALL SCHOOL, OTLEY, YORKSHIRE. 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Healthy Situation on Otley Chevin. Bracing Moorland Air. 
Every facility for Outdoor Games and Exercises. Good Resident and Visiting 
Staff. Girls received from the ages ot 7 to 20. Boys arealso received in the 
Junior School until the age of 11. 
The service of the house is performed by Ladies, who are qualified to train 
Girls in Domestic Work and eanguneet if desired. 
Health Exercises conducted by Miss E. M. Parnaby Pupil of Mrs. Josef Conn. 


Principal, Miss E. THompson. 














THE ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, ELTHAM, KENT. 


PATRON (Late President) : 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
PUBLIC SCHOOL LIFE AND EDUCATION, with Special Classes for 
all Navy and Army Examinations. 


Honours this year include: 3rd Assistant Clerkship, RN. ; 13th and 29th on 
the Aritanniéa (both first trials); 2 Admissions to Sandhurst; 1st place from 
Woolwich into R.E., with 4 prizes ; 2nd Class Classical Moderations, Oxford, &c. 


Apply to Rev. The Head Master, or Secretary, 32, Sackville-street, W. 


SCHOOLS. 


THE SPEAKER is one of the best possible mediums for the 
insertion of School Announcements. It circulates very extensively 
amongst the best families in the kingdom. Special terms are 
offered for this class of advertisement. Apply to— 


THE MANAGER, 
14, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 











(COLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 


} are INVITED to CALL and INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAACS’ 
STOCK, which includes many fine first editions, beautiful and rare books, and 
pictures by known old and modern artists. 

Desiderata sought for, and catalogues issued. Call or write to 
A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60, Haymarket, London, S.W. 





OOKS.—10,000 WANTED. List free. £3 each offered for 
Moore's Alps, 1864; Keats’ Poems, 1817; Life of a Sportsman, 1842; 
Tennyson's Poems, 1833; Poems chiefly Lyrical, 1830; Rape ot the Lock, 

1714; The Humorist, 4 vols., 1819; Propert’s Miniatures, 1887. Out-of-print 
books supplied. State wants. Catalogues free. — HOLLAND CO., Book 
Merchants, John Bright Street, Birmingham. 





Soe WANTED, £3 EACH OFFERED.—‘‘ Poems by 
Two Brothers,” 1827; ‘* Poems, chiefly Lyrical,” 1830; Tennyson's 
“* Poems,” 1833; Shelley's ** Queen Mab,” 1813; Keats's ‘* Poems,” 1817; 
‘“‘ The Humorist,” 4 vols., 1819. Rare Books supplied. State wants.—BAKER'S 
GREAT BOOKSHOP, JOHN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 


IBERAL RELIGIOUS READING.—Pamphlets by Mar- 
tineau, Channing, Stoptord Brooke, and others Sent Free, and Books Lent 
on application to Mrs. Squirrell, Lynton, Stoneygate, Leicester. 





FOURTH EDITION. 
THE COLLECTED POEMS OF 


WILLIAM WATSON. 


With PooroGrRavure Portrait. Crown 8vo, gilt top, price 7s. 6d. net. 





SOME PRESS OPINIONS: 


“ There are things in this collected volume of his poems that 
stir the brain, and often the sense as well; poems of nature that 
breathe the very spring, odes to England that inflame the blood, 
One need not dwell upon the beauties of ‘ Wordsworth’s Grave,’ 

vem which for quiet dignity and rhythm may rank beside Gray's 
‘ Elegy’ as a classic, or upon the ‘Hymn to the Sea,’ with its fine 
clegiac metre, a triumph of word-painting.”—PALL MALL GazeTre. 


** Pregnant, resonant, memorable lines flow inexhaustibly from 
his pen; and some of them, we venture to predict, will live with the 
language.”—Daity CHRONICLE, 

“The swing and rush of the verse in the great themes; its 
epigrammatic felicity in others ; its mastery in all of the science of 
this highest of the high arts, will make the volume a model for the 
craftsman and an abiding delight to all who possess what, we fear, 
must still be called the acquired taste for fine things finely said.” 
—Datty News. 





JOHN LANE, Publisher, London and New York. 

















Verlag von GEORG REIMER in BERLIN W. 35 


@@ Wochenfehrift fur Politik. 
g a On Volkswirthschaft 
und Litteratur. 
Herausgegeben von ah athe Gam & 
, hat wihrend ihr 
Dr. Th. BARTH, Die Dation jihrigen Bestehens die 
liberale Weltanschauung auf allen Gebieten 


Preis pro Quartal | des dffentlichen Lebens vertreten. Sie bringt 
ausschliefslich Original artikel aus der Feder 

















Mark 3.75. hervorragender Schriftsteller, Gelehrten, 
aSSSaSeaSseaaNapeaneenn Politiker. Sie schliesst in den Kreis ihrer Be- 
TERMS OF sprechung nicht blofs die Tagesfragen der 


.. SuBscrirTion... | Politik und die Probleme der Volkswirth- 
One Year schaft, sondern auch bedeutende Erschein- 
Postal Union ... Fr. 46 | U2gen der Wissenschaft, der bildenden Kunst, 
Great Britain £1 16 7] des Theaters und der schénen Litteratur ein. 
United States... $8.81 | Sie bringt philosophische Essays, biograph- 
5.4 5ix Months. ische Skizzen, satirische Glossen zur Zeitge- 
a “iG * schichte und kurze Erziihlungen. In den 
United States ... $4.40 | bandelspolitischen Kimpfen der Gegenwart 
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United States ... $2.29 

















OUR BEAUTIFUL 
10/6 TEACHERS’ BIBLE FOR 5/11 


Post free, large type, with ‘‘Manual,” and 147 Unique IlIlustra- 
tions, size 7 by 5. Bound in limp morocco, with overlapping 
edges ; or in a better quality 78. 6d. Abroad, 6d. extra. 


Principal FAIRBAIRN writes: 


“The amount of information condensed in your ‘Manual,’ and the number of 
competent scholars employed on it, are truly remarkable.” 


THE LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 53, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


ROYAL SOCIETY 


FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY 
TO ANIMALS. 


PATRONS: 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 

















The CO-OPERATION of persons witnessing acts of cruelty 
is earnestly INVITED, Complainants’ names kept absolutely 
confidential when letters are marked ‘ private.” 

Complaints by anonymous persons are put into 
the waste-paper basket. 
JOHN COLAM, Secretary. 

105, Jermyn Street, St. James’s, London. 








Redes s 








SAMPLE BOX 
24 KINDS 


7° STAMPS. 
BIRMINGHAM 





NDEX.—The Index of Vol. IV. of THe SPEAKER 

(new series) may be obtained gratis on application 

to THE SPEAKER Office, 14, Henrietta Street, Covent 

Garden. 
each. 


Cloth covers for binding are supplied at ts. 
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| THE NEW STAMPS 


are engraved with the head of King Edward VII., but there is no change in 
the portrait of the inventor of GENUINE 


DUNLOP JYRES 


which is embossed, as a trade mark, upon all outer covers and inner tubes. 
Of all cycle agents. Wired or beaded edges optional. Guaranteed 


55s. per pair. 
for thirteen months. 


The Dunlop Pneumatic Tyre Company, Ltd. 


Para Mills, Aston Cross, Birmingham; and branches. 
































Trade Mark, 



























SHORT SEA TRIPS 
From London throughout the Year. 

3,007 

THE NEWS- 

BOOKS PAPERS 

and RE- 
BLESSINGS. COMMEND 
| THEM. 
| a 








6d. and 1/- per box at all Stationers. ‘Sample box of all kinds 1/1 by post. 
MACNIVEN & CAMERON, LTD., Waverley Works, EDINBURGH. 

















GIBRALTAR, MOROCCO COAST, CANARY ISLANDS, 

AND MADEIRA. 

Trip taking about 25 days, making altogether a most enjoyable 
holiday at the moderate fare of 


20 guineas inclusive. 
ELECTRIC LIGHT and all modern improvements, 
STEWARDESS CARRIED, 







THE UNIVERSAL REMEDY FoR 


Ge Coughs, Colds, 
7 Asthma, Bronchitis, 


For illustrated handbook apply to 
FORWOOD BROS. & CO., 905) : 2 
Gf Influenza, Whooping- $2 
os Cough, Hoarseness, &c., 3 


HAS MADE 


ONT 


AN ABSOLUTE NECESSITY TO EVERYBODY. {3} 
9 


Important Notice: 
SUBSTITUTION.—There are so many 


imitations of this successful, and therefore 
popular, remedy that it is of the utmost -& 
importanre you should use the word §& 
“OWBRIDGE” when buying 
Lung Tonie, and TAKE NO 
SUBSTITUTE. 















Morocco Howse, 
St. Mary Axg, E.C. ; 


or to THOS. COOK & SON’S Offices. 















Prudential Assurance Company, 
LIMITED, 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 
















ee 











FOUNDED 1848. 
£40,000,000, 








Invested Funds _... nes 














ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK 


SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, W.C 
CURRENT ACCOUNTS 
< 
° 


2 ° onthe minimum monthly balances 
o when not drawn below £100. 
DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 


2i of 9 on deposits repayable on demand. 2h of 6 
STOCKS AND SHARES 


Stocks and Shares purchased and sold for customers. 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 















00% Prepared by 


AED. W.T. OWBRIDGE, M P,S., Chemist, Hun. <P 
8.66 


OO, Sold every where in bottles, at 
12 Is. 14d., 28. 9d., 4s. 6d., and Ils, 
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